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The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


The National Executive Committee of the Imperial Order Daugh. 
ters of the Empire announced today it has forwarded to the Feden) 
Government a resolution protesting the naming of O Canada as th 
Dominion National Anthem. The resolution, passed yesterday 3 
the committee’s monthly meeting, said O Canada has no mention o 
God, King or Empire in its first verse and chorus and is not a hym 
or anthem. 

(Canadian Press dispatch in London Free Press, Dec. 4, 1942) 


The address of Hon. R. B. Hanson, Conservative House leade, 
was interrupted by applause when he said he believed the purpose of 
the national convention would “mean many things.” The delegats 
applauded again when he said he prayed the party would always kk 
a party of the common people. 

(From the Ottawa Citizen, December 9, 1942) 


“Don’t let the sneers of the leftists shake our confidence in the sure. 
ness of sound economic progress by recognized means,” he added, 
“The multitude of their words hides the impracticability of their 
schemes, which cannot stand up under cool thought and analysis,” 

(From an address by R. P. Jellett, president of the Canadian 
= of Commerce, in the Globe and Mail, January 2, 
1943. 


“The idea of profit, which is merely payment for work and initiative, 
is deep-rooted in human nature, and after the war it will still motivate 
individuals and corporate bodies. In progressive countries development 
is constant. As to sudden, revolutionary change which would uproot 
the economic system, upset the mode of life and disperse the savings, 
investments and insurance of the people of this nation, I think th 
proposition needs only to be stated to reveal its folly. At the sam 
tithe, it is dangerous to allow its propaganda to go unanswered.” 

(From an address by Morris W. Wilson, President and 
Managing-Director of the Royal Bank of Canada, in th 
Toronto Daily Star, January 15, 1943.) 


A battle in Canada between Socialism and people who believe in 
free enterprise was foreseen by Attorney-General R. L. Maitland. 
It is up to the people to decide whether Socialism shall come in 
this country, he said—“if people are not interested in preserving the 
way of life our men overseas are laying down their lives for, then we 

will be faced with this experiment.” 
(From the Vancouver Sun, December 3, 1942.) 


The promise of “something for nothing,” of social security without 
effort, of protection against all the ills and hazards of life served up 
cafeteria-style with no cashier at the end of the line, is one of the 
great illusions of our time. And those who propagate it, as does The 
Canadian Forum, are as unrealistic in their thinking as they are cru¢! 
- merciless in the delusions which they pass on to those who believe 
them. 

(From the Financial Post, January 16, 1943.) 


The continuance of the two-party system is now anything but 
assured. The third party is growing in spite of the electoral system 
which now indeed is likely to operate in its favor. If it is not 
reformed, the C.C.F. will win many seats with minority votes. And 
what is to prevent the C.C.F., in time, getting the breaks and secur- 
ing a much larger representation in Parliament than it is entitled to, 
as both Liberal and Conservative parties have done in the past? 
All the arguments against electoral reform have lost any strength 
or plausibility that they ever had. It would be quite in order for 
all parties to unite now in adopting a new electoral system, under 
which every member of Parliament would represent a majority 0 
his constituency and under which each party would have its 
and proper representation in Parliament. 

(Winnipeg Free Pres) 


Wanted: Woman with car to supervise boy sale on nationally 
distributed magazine. Wages and car allowance. Apply Employmett 
and Selective Service Office. Refer to Order A176. 

(Edmonton Journal, Jan. 4, 194) 


This month’s prize of six month’s subscription goes to Margatt 


Penrose, London, Ontario. All contributions should contain 0 
clipping, date and name of publication from which taken. 
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Fighting in the Fog 

The North African stalemate due to rain has at last been 
broken. The British are again in pursuit of Rommel, and 
have driven the Axis from Tripoli. Recent military inac- 
tivity, however, has focussed attention once more on the 

itical situation which, seen through the fog of censorship, 
gives cause for growing concern. The mystery over Darlan’s 
assassination, the continuance of General Nogués and other 
colonial administrators of a reactionary stripe in positions 
of authority, tardiness in freeing anti-fascist prisoners, the 
sill-uncertain relations between de Gaulle and the French 
African leaders—these revive and intensify fears aroused by 
the original deal with Darlan. Even the heartening Russian 
successes cannot obliterate this uneasiness. 


The fact is that while the military censorship is strict 
enough in all conscience, the blackout of political matters is 
so impenetrable that the fighting and working morale of the 
democratic peoples may suffer. Political and ideological con- 
siderations are so involved in this war that the will-to-win 
cannot be fully built up unless there is certainty as to what 
is going on. It will do no good to complain that mention of 
discord assists enemy propaganda. Far more damaging is it 
for our leaders to create the impression that censorship is 
being used to cover bad management or questionable tactics. 
The only way to avoid such an impression is to be frank 
with the people who are doing the fighting, and toiling and 
suffering. 


Coming Tests for Canadians 


Progress on both the North African and the Russian fronts 
has a special interest for Canadians. For upon developments 
in these quarters will largely depend the timing of the inevit- 
able European invasion of which the Canadian army will 
almost certainly form the spearhead. 


In an article in Saturday Night, the Canadian war 
correspondent, L. B. Shapiro, points out that the recent 
review of Canadian troops in Britain was less a celebration 
of the third anniversary of the first contingent’s arrival 
there than a demonstration of our army’s fitness for this 
special task. Mr. Shapiro answers what he calls the 
“rumblings” of controversy over the disinclination of the 
Canadian command to break up the army and send it piece- 
meal into battle. General McNaughton, in declining invita- 
tions to supply Canadian quotas for various campaigns, has 

n merely taking advantage of the unique opportunity to 
train a highly coherent and disciplined striking force against 
the day when such a force will be of greatest value to the 
Allied cause. British observers seem to agree that this object- 
We, pursued at the risk of much chafing and discontent over 
the long months of training, has been achieved, and without 
loss of morale. No small credit must go to General 
McNaughton, both for his persistent adherence to this plan, 
and for the personal qualities which have played so large a 
part in making it possible. 


Canadians at home should be steeling themselves now for 
the inevitable demands that will be made on their fortitude 
when the hour comes for the Canadian army to fulfil its 
destiny. That is not to be done—as we have been so badly 
advised from some quarters—by cultivating a bitter hatred 
of the German people, but by renewing our faith in the real 


purposes for which this war is being fought, and by dedicat- 
ing ourselves to the task of ensuring that any sacrifices made 
or to be made by young Canadian manhood shall not have 
been made in vain. 


Our Army—Then and Now 


In a series of articles in the Winnipeg Free Press, Grant 
Dexter makes some interesting comparisons between the 
present Canadian army and that of 1914-18. Besides air 
force and navy (158,342 and 46,374 enlisted respectively), 
and after making full allowance for increase in population, 
we have placed as many men in the army as in 1914-18, and 
under present plans will soon outstrip the last war’s figures. 
Moreover, we have a cohesive striking force, instead of a 
series of shock troops. As the overseas army of five divisions 
and two tank brigades (four divisions, unmechanized and 
without ancillary troops, in the last war) is at full strength, 
the only problem is to provide reinforcements on the basis 
of battle casualties—a policy followed from the outset. 

But the home army of three divisions (65,017 conscripted 
as of October 31 last) is not up to strength, and, says Mr. 
Dexter, “it is common knowledge at Ottawa that it is the 
effort to fill these home divisions that has caused the extreme 
strain on our manpower resources.” As men are called up, 
they volunteer for overseas service in army, air force or navy. 
“Tf the calls for home defence were cut down, there is every 
reason to believe that recruiting would fall away, thus easing 
the strain on manpower without in any way endangering the 
strength of the overseas army.” 

Summing up, Mr. Dexter says: “In 1918, the imperative 
need was for men to maintain the fighting strength of the 
Canadian Corps. In 1943, the army is brimful of men: 
180,000 overseas and 210,000 overseas service men in train- 
ing at home. The peril today is that the continuing demands 
of the army will cause a breakdown in war production, agri- 
culture or the essential civilian services.” 


Scratching for Manpower 


While opinions may differ as to how big an army is needed 
in Canada for home defence, there can be no question about 
the pressing need for manpower in industry and agriculture, 
and the scratching goes on. National Selective Service is 
now empowered to draft all persons in call-up age groups, 
including those already rejected for physical reasons, for war 
employment. Unemployed persons and “surplus” workers 
will also be netted. In other words, recommendations of the 
ex-director of NSS, so angrily rejected by Mr. Mitchell, are 
now to be adopted. But one of his best suggestions—that 
workers in essential war employment be forbidden to enlist— 
is still scorned. Nor have we heard any more about the most 
logical of all ways of obtaining more manpower for war 
needs—concentration of industry. Here the WPTB is pro- 
ceeding “in an orderly and progressive manner, having due 
regard for the speed required by the war progam” (WPTB 
Statement of Policy, Oct. 21, 1942). Meanwhile the market 
is being flooded with non-essential articles made from 
materials and by manpower vitally needed for the war effort. 
The government, it seems, will adopt any means of obtaining 
manpower that does not interfere with the sacred cause of 
business more-or-less as usual. 
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The Care of Children 


The need for immediate action to care for the children of 
mothers working in war industries becomes ever more urgent 
as the number of women employed continues to increase. 
There has been far too much delay since the agreement to 
share the cost on a 50-50 basis was made between the 
Dominion and the Province of Ontario last July. 

The care of pre-school children is under local day nursery 
committees, the care of school age children is to be admin- 
istered by the Boards of Education, while a provincial com- 
mittee supervises both aspects of the work. But only one 
nursery and one school unit have so far been opened in 
Toronto, for example, though we understand that plans for 
several more units are now under way. 

It is quite obvious that “war industries” must be gener- 
ously interpreted, for it is hard these days to draw a line 
between what is and what is not war work. The official 
definition leaves the matter to the discretion of the Minister 
of Labour, but we are glad to see local authorities going 
ahead on the assumption that all the children of women 
“employed outside the home” are included. 

The more urgent need is obviously for a hot mid-day meal. 
A recent survey of all Toronto public schools established 
that out of 46,721 families with children in those schools, 
6,805 mothers were working and 4,711 wanted to have their 
children provided with a mid-day meal at a reasonable price, 
while far less than half needed extra supervision before or 
after school. The present plan provides recreational super- 
vision before and after school hours, the total cost being 25c 
for the first and 10c for other children in the same family. 

So far there is no provision for proper nutritional direction 
or any real attempt to correlate recreational plans. But we 
are glad that the problem appears to be tackled and there are 
signs that delays will be avoided. That at least is very 
welcome. 


Ontario Farmers 


One of the resolutions passed at the recent convention of 
the Ontario Federation of Agriculture proposed closer co- 
operation between farmers and labor, presumably for the 
purpose not only of examining their joint problems but 
of exploring what further collaboration might be of mutual 
profit. This recognition by the farmers of the responsi- 
bility they share with labor for promoting the common 
welfare is a most promising indication of political and 
social growth. The danger, of course, is that the promise 
will be slow in fulfilment. Agriculture and labor are sadly 
ignorant of each other’s occupational and economic problems 
and a display of goodwill is a sound point of departure 
but of little practical value unless some attempt is made 
to go further along the road. 

With this recognition, however, of the interests they 
may share with labor the farmers have at the same time 
become acutely conscious of the lag between rural and 
urban standards of living. This has been, to some extent, 
always true, but price control policies and other govern- 
mental restrictions seem to have sharpened their awareness. 
Minister of Finance Ilsley, who addressed the convention, 
was almost apologetic in his attempts to convey to his 
listeners his appreciation of their difficulties. Nevertheless 
he was quite unequivocal in his statements that any raising 
of the price-ceiling apart from seasonal adjustments would 
rapidly increase the dangers of inflation. As a matter of 
fact, anti-inflation arguments are not especially effective 
with farmers as they are the last large group to suffer from 
inflation. In this case the lag operates in their favor. But 
farmers should remember that when they eventually did 


The Canadian Forum, 


feel the effects of inflation, as in the years following the 
last war, they suffered as much as any other section of the 
community. The truth is, of course, that the farmers have 
delayed too long in organizing themselves. Marketing and 
distribution are at the root of their troubles. And these are 
not wartime problems, nor are they easy of solution jp 
wartime. It is not so much price-control which is denying 
the farmers what they consider a fair share of the profits 
as the inefficient and at the same time exorbitantly profit. 
able methods of distribution which are exploited by the 
middlemen. When the farmers are thoroughly convinced of 
the practicality of co-operatives and are ready to work 
with those other sections of the community who share the 
same economic level such situations as the present exag. 
gerated disparity between their way of life and that of the 
city dweller are considerably less likely to arise. 

The most immediate agricultural problem is manpower, 
The grotesque mismanagement of Selective Service is per- 
haps most apparent in the continued drafting of essential 
farm labor into the armed forces. The autonomous char- 
acter of the draft boards is probably chiefly responsible for 
this. In strictly rural areas where the personnel of the 
board knows something of the local problems there are few 
examples of such glaring stupidity. But in mixed rural and 
urban areas where the main consideration seems to be filling 
a quota some farmers with one hundred to two hundred 
acres are faced this summer with no help other than that of 
their wives and school children. Manpower is certainly one 
problem the solution of which would be hastened immeas- 
urably by the co-operation of agriculture and labor. 


Pay-As-You-Go Taxation 


The pay-as-you-go system of income tax payment, put 
into practice, as suggested by Beardsley Ruml of the New 
York Reserve Bank, by simply starting at once to collect 
the current year’s taxes out of the current year’s income, will 
commend itself to most people, and seems likely to be 
adopted by the Canadian government. The idea of collecting 
last year’s taxes out of this year’s income, which may or may 
not be as large as the income earned last year, has always 
seemed a little unfair. The real merit of the plan from the 
government’s standpoint is that it would eliminate a good 
deal of the present lag in tax payments due to sheer inability 
to pay. It is to be hoped that too many “modifications” will 
not be suggested in the effort to make the change-over mort 
equitable, and so lead to needless discussion and delay. 


Hearts and Patriotism 


On January 19, the Winnipeg Free Press quoted approv- 
ingly, from five Canadian newspapers, articles condemning 
the steelworkers for going on strike. Three of these papers 
thus called in witness by the Free Press, leading organ ol 
Canadian Liberalism, are notorious Tory sheets—the Toronto 
Telegram, the Montreal Gazette and the Montreal Star. The 
erstwhile liberal Free Press quotes the Edmonton Journal 
(Conservative) as saying: “What is called for here, it seems 
to us, is a straight government appeal to the men personally 
—an appeal to the heart and patriotism of workers, most 0! 
whom have sons and brothers in our armed forces.” What 
seems to have been overlooked by the Journal and the Free 
Press is that the men struck in spite of having these relatives 
in the fighting forces. Since even steelworkers can scarcely 
be accused, en masse, of having neither hearts nor patriotism, 
the fact would indicate that there must have been pretty 
good reason for adopting this last resort—as indeed there 
was. Strange that there is never any suggestion of appealing 
to the “heart and patriotism” of the employers! 
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WANTED: A POST-WAR PLAN 
Elitorial 


p OF ONE thing there can be no doubt. The common people 
of Canada, and of the other United Nations, are fully behind 
this war. It matters little now whether it was or was not a 
‘yreventable” war, nor how we should apportion the blame 
for bringing it upon us. It must be won. And if it be lost, it 
will not be the fault of those who are toiling and bleeding 
and dying to win it. It will be due to inefficiency or treachery 
in high places. 


It is equally clear that, whatever the views held by our 
kaders, ordinary people understand the issues at stake very 
well. Those who are doing the working and fighting are 
determined that out of this war shall be born a new world 
for the common man. Nothing less can justify the sacrifices 
that are being made. 


But more and more the common man is coming to see that 
his view of the war is not fully shared by those in supreme 
command. His leaders, sensing the tenor of popular feeling, 
geak in comforting phrases. It is a war for freedom, for 
democracy, for christian civilization; a war to establish 
wcial justice at home, co-operation and security in the inter- 
tational sphere. We have our cries of devotion to the Four 
Freedoms, our denunciations of fascism, our avowals of faith 
in the rights of the common man. But these are all disturb- 
ingly vague. In the same breath we are told that we mustn’t 
think too much about these things mow. We must win the 
war first, then we can safely talk about what is to come after. 
We can’t plan for the future in the midst of such a grim 
struggle. 


But meanwhile, elements in our western civilization who 
are determined that victory shall not bring too many changes 
in customary ways are busily engaged in planning for the 
kind of future they want. They, too, are conscious that this 
isa war of ideas; and they are determined that their ideas 
shall prevail. Their method is quite simple. While making 
sure that those who favor their kind of post-war world are 
kept in positions close to the sources of power, they are 
waging a constant propaganda campaign to identify demo- 
cracy with “free enterprise,” to confuse man’s fundamental 
right to personal development and security with the prin- 
tiples of monopoly capitalism. Conversely, they are bent 
on painting any effective degree of public planning and con- 
- of our economic life as “bureaucracy” and “regimenta- 
ion. 


We need not be deceived by their admissions of certain 
abuses in the private enterprise system, nor their promises 
that proper safeguards against these abuses will be set up, 
hor by proposals for social insurance, such as the Beveridge 
plan. Compulsory social insurance schemes, indeed, pre- 
suppose that unemployment and inadequate health measures 
will be with us again after the war—familiar concomitants 
of the “business cycle” of booms and depressions we have 
lared by bitter experience to associate with an unplanned 
tconomy. As Sir William Beveridge himself points out, 
they cannot take the place of full employment and real 
social security. 

_ Nobody pretends that we can hope to step from the war 
into a Utopian world, least of all the socialist, whatever 
Visionary” ideas may be imputed to him by those who wish 
fo discredit his realism. Nor does the socialist wish to 
abolish individual initiative, or to remove at one stroke, 
even were it possible, whatever minimum of good resides 
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in the “profit incentive.” What has to be removed, if there 
is to be any hope for the common man in the outcome of 
this war, is the exploitation of natural wealth and human 
labor by a small and powerful class in its own interest. And 
that will not be removed merely by continuing a system of 
“controls” which leaves the canker of private monopoly 
gnawing at the vitals of our democracy. Only planning for 
full production and full employment, unhampered by the 
uncertain and inequitable “laws” of the profit system, can 
hope to achieve that. And if there is to be such planning, 
we should be preparing for it now. 


The tide of propaganda from those who are determined 
that no such planning shall interfere with their established 
privileges rises like a flood. The financial and business press 
and most of our daily newspapers are full of it. Luncheon 
clubs and business men’s organizations are welcoming with 
open arms those speakers who can expound most eloquently 
the gospel of “no government interference with business after 
the war”—except when business needs government help. 


This, for instance, is what one Walter P. Zeller recently 
told the Advertising and Sales Club of Toronto, in an address 
subsequently reprinted and widely distributed by a large 
tire and rubber company: 


A growing number are coming to think that the future will be 
best served if economic initiative and social direction are exercised 
for the people by the government. Mark my words, the day that such 
an idea is realized, on that day Democracy dies . . . If the State 
permanently controls our industry, agriculture and labor, there is 
only one result—we are, in effect, the mere creatures, the slaves of 
the State .. . For there can be no such thing as a partial control by 
our government of our economic life . . . It can’t control prices, 
wages and money without controlling production, and it can’t control 
production without the State being master of the lives and welfare of 
every human being . . . If it is going to help win the war, we are 
willing to work at whatever we are told, at whatever wages the 
Government sees fit, and to eat or wear whatever the Government 
thinks best. But when peace returns, make no mistake about it, we 
want our freedom back! 


With the usual protestation that “the abuses of free enter- 
prise are not free enterprise,” Mr. Zeller proceeded to extoll 
the system that wrecked the lives of millions of Canadians 
and permitted a generation to grow to manhood without 
employment, until the war caught them into its maw: 


Free enterprise, despite its limitations, has rewarded the people 
who enjoyed it with the highest standard of living and the most 
rapid material progress the world has yet known . . . Progress itself 
will end if, even with the best intentions, we kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. For let us not forget that there would be no Canada 
today, if it were not for this [private profit] motive . . . The hope 
for gain is as much a part and parcel of the code of natural law as 
any other natural law .. . there is no substitute for it unless it be 
government-compulsion or the fear of the gestapo. 


To this poisonous hash of distortions and half-truths, a 
near namesake of the speaker, John A. Zellers of New York, 
vice-president of Remington-Rand Inc., added an even 
stronger dose of misleading nonsense at a subsequent meet- 
ing of the same club, demonstrating, by the way, the inter- 
national fraternalism of our capitalist propagandists. 
According to the Globe and Mail, he said: 


These detractors of our private enterprise system must be chal- 
lenged . . . Communism is the life of the jungle—the African tribes 
have communism, so did the American Indians. It is one of the 
paradoxes of humanity that teachers, paid by the taxes imposed on 
private enterprise, teach our youngsters that private enterprise 1s 
sinful .. . Be on your guard, be alert, protect what you have. Be sure 
that when the war is over we’ll still have the institutions which our 
forefathers fought so hard to give us . . . I don’t believe men are 
made strong by coddling the unfit. Life is a struggle, it is still a 
survival of the fit. Anything else is a contradiction of the law of 
nature in both vegetable and animal kingdoms. The planners of the 
post-war period think they’re going to avoid the booms and depres- 
sions, but they’re as inevitable as the tides of the sea, as day and 
night . . . I think they’re being presumptuous toward the Almighty. 
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The fascist undertone here is unmistakable. Note that the 
speaker refrained from defining “communism,” and carefully 
pointed out that it is private enterprise which pays our 
teachers. And it is this kind of blended neo-Malthusian- 
Hitlerian-Buchmanite incantations that middle class audiences 
and readers throughout Canada are being treated to almost 
every day. 

To these voices are added those of our bank presidents, 
who have just had their annual field day at shareholders’ 
meetings. Most of them pay grudging tribute to existing 
government controls as necessary war measures, but they 
make it clear that these “borrowings from totalitarianism” 
must go as soon as possible. Listen to the president of the 
Bank of Montreal: 

When the war is over, it is essential that government controls 
and regulations be removed with all possible speed, for if we are to 
continue in a system of free enterprise for which we are fighting, it 
is to private enterprise that we must look for resumption of normal 
activities . . . Never let us forget that on the shoulders of free 
enterprise stand those other freedoms that make up democracy— 
freedom of conscience, freedom of speech, freedom of labour, and 
equality before the law. 

There we have it plump and plain! The freedom we are 
fighting for is really “free enterprise.” 


And what is our government doing about post-war plans? 
We have heard very little about what it has in mind, but we 
can draw certain legitimate inferences from its past record, 
and from the remarks of the chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee on post-war reconstruction, which has been giving 
this matter some attention. It is not unfair to assume that 
the committee’s ideas will be pretty much in line with what 
the Liberal government thinks about what should be done 
after the war. In a recent address to the Canadian Club of 
Toronto, Dr. Cyril James, chairman of this committee, said: 

Reconstruction is not a time for social revolution. No sincere 
Canadian who has the future of this country at heart would wish to 
complicate an already difficult problem by trying to inject into the 
discussion of immediate post-war reconstruction an effort to change 
the whole philosophy of Canadian government and business. Even 
during the war, when Canadians have gladly consented to elaborate 
bureaucratic controls, there is developing a growing restlessness among 
many groups in the community and a strong desire to attain once 
more adequate opportunity for the play of that individual initiative 
which more than anything else has contributed to Canada’s develop- 
ment in the past . . . Both governmental planning and the vital 
stimulus of private initiative are essential to Canada’s future, and the 
exact role that each will play depends upon the preparation that each 
is making at the present moment. 

Exactly! We are given two variables, and asked to work 
out our own answer. But Dr. James seems generally sym- 
pathetic with the ambitions of private initiative (see above) 
to reduce the government’s “exact role” to a minimum, For 
is it not “individual initiative which more than anything 
else has contributed to Canada’s development in the past”? 
(For Liberals, the past has a nostalgic rosiness less discern- 
ible to the real victims of a depression). 


As for the Pro and Con Party, its “plans” are as pleasantly 
and idealistically vague as those of the reconstruction com- 
mittee seem to be. 

What are the ordinary citizens of Canada—the boys in the 
fighting forces, their parents and wives, the workers in war 
production, humble people in every walk of life—going to 
say about the planless Canada in which they will find them- 
selves after the war if nothing more than this is done? For 
they have the say. 

We believe they will rally to any party which can show 
them that a planned Canadian economy is possible, and will 
tell them how it can be brought about, step by step, by demo- 
cratic processes. But they are tired of shining generalities. 
To those who can state in concrete terms what to do and how 
to do it they will, we believe, give their devoted co-operation. 


-Mackenzie King. The policy is his, too. 


The Canadian Foryy 


STEEL 


> AS WE write, the steelworkers are considering \, 
King’s second “compromise” offer. If this is accepted, th 
steel strike will be at an end. It will have taken fifte, 
months, and a strike that need not have happened, to bring 
the government to an admission (already made, with a dah 
of “face-saving”) of the justice of the men’s requests. Pry 
duction will go on with renewed vigor. Newspaper Jeremiak 
about “attacks on the price ceiling,” “holding up the wy 
effort” and the steelworkers’ “lack of patriotism” will cea 
Government advertisements will soon be telling the worker 
again how important they are as purchasers of war bonk 
Meanwhile, for the record, it is well to set down the folloy. 
ing facts: 

(1) The Regional Boards of Ontario and Nova Scoti: 
had reported against the demand of a basic rate of 5 
because, they said, they were bound by P.C. 5963. Unde 
threat of strike the Royal Commission was appointed tr 
reconsider the whole case, get at the facts, etc. After three 
months of labor it threw the blame again on P.C. 5963, 
If the Commission itself was bound by the order why appoint 
it? Was it just another case of trusting to the virtues of 
delay? Anyway the men felt double-crossed—again. 

(2) To say that the increase to 55c basic rate is po 
hibited by P.C. 5963 is simply not true. The order (Section 
25) specifically allows for boosting wages which are “lo 
as compared with the ranges of wage rates . . . generally 
prevailing for the same or substantially similar jobs . .. in 
the locality or in a locality which . . . is comparable.” 
decide what is a “similar job” or “comparable locality” i 
not a question of law or legal interpretation. It is quit 
simply a matter of opinion, and therefore a matter of policy. 
A judge is no better qualified to give an opinion than a poi: 
tician, and less so than a worker or a doctor. The govem 
ment should shoulder its responsibility for policy-making, 
and cease to place judges in a position where they ut 
enforced to give supposedly legal decisions on political and 
economic questions. 

(3) Government tactics have not improved; while the 
strike decision was in the balance, an order came to the 
Sydney plant that the cost-of-living bonus they were payitg 
was too high’ and should be reduced from $4.96 to $4.2. 
That order looked almost like deliberate provocation. 

(4) The offer by the government of a “basic” wage of 55, 
including cost-of-living bonus, was a deliberate attempt to 
lead the general public to believe the men were getting almost 
what they wanted, so that the government would have the 
support of public opinion. The term “basic wage”’ is neve! 
used inclusive of bonus—and P.C. 5963 itself defines the 
term basic as “exclusive of any cost-of-living bonus.” 

(5) The Prime Minister’s offer of January 19th als 
went on to say that if his proposal of 55c (as above) wa 
accepted the men would then be free to make a f 
application to the National War Labor Board. That is t0 
say, after 15 months of being pushed around, he suggested 
further delay. 

(6) The strangest feature of the offer was the unde 
taking that Humphrey Mitchell would not be Chairman o 
the National War Labor Board when the application should 
come up. Could there be a clearer confession on the 
of the Prime Minister that he fully realizes both the unpopt' 
larity and the incompetence of his Minister of Labor? 10 


other words, he was hinting that Mitchell wouldn’t be thet § s? 


much longer. 

(7) In conclusion, let it always be remembered that 
Humphrey Mitchell may be sacrificed (and richly deservé 
to be) but the final responsibility lies, and remains, with 
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UNSELECTIVE SERVICE 





. pack P. aine 


pIT IS not news that Canada is engaged in a total war, 
ot that Canada has done much to fulfill its obligations to 
herself and her allies. But total war means total participa- 
tion in the most literal sense. It means reorganization of the 
ration’s life for one purpose, redirecting the activities of the 
majority of the population. It means economy in manpower, 
as in materials, the placing of every employable person in 
the task he or she can do best in the wartime scheme of 
things. In other words, Selective Service. 

After two and a half years of war, Canada did make a 
start towards an overall scheme of national service when 
Elliott Little was appointed Director of National Selective 
Service last March. But even that late effort collapsed as it 
threatened to become effective. The reasons for that collapse 
and Little’s resignation shed some light on the Government’s 


intent. 

As Director, Little did a successful job of preparing the 
people of Canada for the kind of personal regimentation 
required in an all-out effort although they were already 
more prepared for positive action than Ottawa seemed ready 
to recognize. Little warned that non-essential jobs and 
businesses would have to be closed down, regardless of 
individual suffering; people might be transferred to distant 
war jobs; employable people who had never worked would 
have to begin now; employers, for the first time in their 
lives, would have to plan their use of labor as closely as 
they ordinarily planned their use of materials. Little, a big 
employer himself, told labor how it would have to be pushed 
around, explained why, and bluntly defined labor’s responsi- 
bilities in wartime. Labor accepted the prospect as an 
essential part of a total-war program. Employer groups got 
the same story from Little and only a small (but powerful) 
minority took exception to the threatened curtailment of 
_ customary liberties, especially in their dealings with 
abor. 

By straight, frank, sensible talk and frequent informal 
consultations with representative groups, Little obtained the 
confidence of a large part of this country in a phenomenally 
short time—mainly because he went at the job directly, as 
an engineer, not following the all-too-common oblique 
approach. The people wanted leadership. He outlined what 
had to be done, as he saw it, explained why such a course 
was necessary and left the rest to commonsense. Then why 
isn’t he still Director of National Selective Service? 

There seem to be two reasons: first, because of personal 
“trouble” with Humphrey Mitchell, minister of labor, and 
one or two other top officials in the federal labor department; 
secondly (and more basically) because the government itself 
has not yet decided on a comprehensive manpower policy 
for the country, without which policy no effective Selective 
Service program can be devised or implemented. 

As long as Little was merely building an organization, 
with an occasional speech here and there, he seemed to have 
no trouble. By September, however, when he was ready to 
introduce some effective controls over labor movement, half 
a dozen characteristic speeches had made him a political 
potentiality. 

None knew this better than Mitchell himself. None had 
made it plainer to him than his own erstwhile brethren of 
the Trades and Labor Congress when they convened in 
Winnipeg in August. That convention’s reception of 
Mitchell was something for the record—but not Mitchell’s. 
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Their reception of Little at the same meeting was equally 
notable, for the casualness of the first greeting and the 
unbridled enthusiasm of their final applause. 

The comparison between the receptions given the two men 
at the Canadian Congress of Labor convention three weeks 
later in Ottawa was even more striking. 

In a long, detailed statement issued in Montreal on Nov. 
26, eight days after his resignation, Little recounted various 
specific instances in which he had been obstructed in de- 
veloping an adequate organization, how he had been sabo- 
taged in attempting to carry out cabinet decisions. There 
had been studied non-co-operation and obstruction even 
within the labor department, obviously condoned by, if not 
inspired by, officials who viewed Little as a threat to their 
little kingdoms of authority. Personal prestige apparently 
came before the national war effort. These personal jeal- 
ousies—which existed despite repeated statements by Little’s 
intimates that he had no interest in partisan politics—could 
have been by-passed if the Government itself had been de- 
cided on a definite manpower policy. The whole Selective 
Service machinery could have been put under another de- 
partment, or ministers could have been switched around. 


The fact was—and is—that the government had no man- 
power policy. The three branches of the armed services 
have continued recruiting without any apparent objective in 
numbers and each without any apparent relationship to the 
other two services or to the needs of war industry. In short, 
no attempt has been made to estimate the potential limits 
of this country’s war effort. All the war departments have 
merely kept dipping into the dwindling supply of manpower 
regardless of the effect of that grabbing on other essential 
activities. Recruiting has proceeded with the considerable 
left-handed stimulus provided by the Government’s scheme 
of limited compulsory service which cuts directly across 
any plans to fit square pegs into square holes on the civilian 
war front, making impossible any really selective service. 

With the whole manpower situation in a mess in early 
autumn, Mitchell’s contribution to its solution was a four- 
weeks trip to England. Stalemated, Little apparently spent 
that period preparing a new constitution for Selective Service 
which might help bring some order out of comparative 
chaos. That constitution would have given him—“under the 
Minister of Labor”—powers for the direction of labor supply 
approaching those already in effect in Britain and almost 
identical with those significantly given Paul McNutt in the 
United States two weeks after Little’s resignation in mid- 
November. 

Little stated he resigned when he did because of the 
obvious impossibility of trying to continue working with 
Mitchell, such was Mitchell’s attitude on his return from 
his trip overseas. 

The reply to that move was a campaign by Mitchell to 
smear Little as a would-be dictator, seeking powers greater 
than any other man in Canada, etc. He claimed Little had 
resigned because his proposed order-in-council had not been 
endorsed within a few hours. He failed to compare the 
powers sought with those in force in Britain or the sweeping 
powers exercised by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
and the controllers in the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. He ignored the fact that everything proposed was 
to be done “under the Minister of Labor.” Pursuing this 
smear campaign, Mitchell distributed 9,000 copies of the 
proposed order-in-council to the press and trade unions as 
substantiation of his charges. However, in printing the 
document Mitchell neglected to include an introductory 
statement which was part of it, which outlined the existing 
and prospective manpower situations and the reasons for the 
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proposed new measures. That would have placed the docu- 
ment in proper perspective. 


The actual drafting of the proposed order was said to 
have been done in the Department of Justice. It included 
sections covering the holding of hearings and provided that 
the director should not be “insulted” at such hearings, etc. 
This part of the document was held up to high ridicule by 
Mitchell supporters as final evidence that Little was suffer- 
ing from delusions of grandeur. What the public was not 
told was that that particular part of the document was taken 
verbatim from the Enquiries Act which lays down the pro- 
cedure under which combines investigations and other in- 
quiries are conducted. 


The sordid story could go on and on. The facts are that 
an able, non-partisan business executive with a mildly pro- 
gressive outlook was unable to do a vital job in the national 
interest because of personal jealousies and indecision in high 
places. Even press comment on the event had deteriorated 
largely to a party basis within two week after Little’s 
resignation. 


She Voyager 


High he soars till he would reach the sun, 
far from our mortal view; 

Going nome to God on featherless wings 
frail but sturdy as an eagle’s frame. 

A mariner of uncharted seas, 

he soars in the sphere of other worlds 

and unabashed will preen his wings 

as gaily as a garden swallow, 

up from the nest on a golden day. 

Secrets found in high places, his 

the awe of downy, shifting cloud 

smooth and white from faery, angel’s feet. 
Fluted music from the wind, and colors: 
stars, moon and sky are his. 

What if a winged Circe smiles 

and he should be enchanted? 

Will he stay in that far place, 

hov’ring near an envied star 

or will he turn his wings back home? 

O, come back: take this earth-chained soul. 
Free the chains and lift me high 

quivering on tinted wings in air 

where there are no shadows, nor bars 

where there is peace and bless’d serenity. 
Embrace me on that fleeting wing 

and point the pathways of the clouds; 
whisper stories, secrets of another world; 
Teach me paths, the roads, the boundless ways you know. 


William Porritt. 
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THE FOOD STAMP PLAN 
Hester james 


® EVERYBODY is getting onto the nutrition band. 
wagon these days, even our Federal Government with its 
milk and orange subsidies, but that hardly constitutes q 
valid reason for keeping off it. In wartime, if not alas ip 
peacetime, it is obvious to everyone that a healthy an 
efficient population of high morale is a prime necessity, and 
we are forced at last to accept the overwhelming evidence 
of science that proper food is one of the major constituents 
of a vital and efficient war effort. Indeed, next only perhaps 
to a crusading belief in the aims for which a nation is fighting 
it is the most important. There are two distinct problems 
involved in improving a nation’s diet. The first is to edv 
cate those that can afford proper food to eat. Various 
agencies, voluntary and official, have assumed this function, 
but in assuming it have sometimes seemed to ignore the 
other part of the problem which is one that calls for action 
rather than goodwill, fuzzy or efficient. This second problem 
is that of supplementing the diets of those that cannot 
afford, by any ingenuity of buying and preparing food, to 
feed themselves or their families properly. This in a sensible 
world might seem the easier of the two problems, but in 
Canada today we are loath even to admit that such people 
exist, let alone that they exist in such numbers as should 
be a scandal to any country, especially to one of the great 
food producing countries of the world. 


There is a particularly savage aspect to the problem. It 
is as true in Canada as in other parts of the world where 
the problem has been more exhaustively studied that those 
who simply cannot spend enough to feed their families ade- 
quately account for a greater proportion of the children of 
the country than those more able to provide adequately. 
Complete statistics on this for Canada are not available, 
but wage-earning families with less than $1,449 income per 
year average 2.1 children per family, while those earning 
more than $1,950 have only 1.9 children per family. 
Arithmetically .2 children is not impressive, but statistically 
and socially it is very important. A householder can skimp 
on clothing, shelter and other needs, while his family is 
growing, with possibly distressing but not necessarily serious 
results for the future, but inadequate feeding invariably 
takes its toll in illness and inefficiency both now and here- 
after. This is surely a deplorable situation because it means 
that our children, who should be, if a choice must be made, 
the best fed part of our population are by and large the 
worst. One would think that even those that accept the 
general scheme of society as it is constituted today would 
agree that action is called for. Universal education 
generally accepted as a duty of the state; it seems obvious 
that social participation in the costs of raising a family 
should go further. Certain minimum standards of health 
and efficiency are essential to any state and improperly fed 
children simply do not grow up to be either healthy or 
cient citizens. 


To combat the situation I have a plan which seems to 
me eminently suited to the resources of our country. It 8 
to provide family allowances to all Canadians in the form 
of food, by means of such a scheme as the food stamp plan 
in the U.S. Family allowances, as the name implies, S 
simply the granting by the state to mothers of families of 
an allowance. They have become accepted in various parts 
of the world as one of the most valuable ways of relieving 
poverty where it pinches the hardest, both from the social 
and individual point of view, namely on the large family. 
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Trade unionists and socialists who in times past may have 
flt that this was an essentially sentimental palliative are 
oming to realize that it is a useful instrument for social 
well-being under any economic set-up. 

Most of us have some idea, from American magazines, 
for it has been well publicized, of the workings of the food 
samp plan in the U.S., but let me just try to outline briefly 
is main features, and advantages. Its original aim was 
twofold, to provide additional food for low income groups, 
and to aid farmers by providing greater outlet for their 
products, especially their surplus products. In the various 
communities in which it was tried, various groups were 
made beneficiaries, in some relief recipients, in some WPA 
workers, and some social security groups, in others all low 
income groups. Those coming under the scheme purchased 
orange stamps of a certain required minimum each week, 
amounting approximately to their previous food budget, and 
for each dollar’s worth of stamps received blue stamps worth 
50c. The local stores co-operated and recipients used their 
orange stamps to make their usual purchases, and with the 
blue stamps got in addition anything they wished from a 
fairly broad selection of surplus commodities. This selection 
varied seasonally and in various communities. Variations 
on this basic plan were tried but it was found that the 
orange stamp requirement was pretty well essential to the 
success of the plan. There proved to be no further satis- 
factory way to ensure that beneficiaries were really increas- 
ing their diets and not merely substituting blue stamp foods 
for those previously purchased. 

This plan has proved one of the most popular of the 
New Deal’s experiments. Merchants like it because it is 
handled through them, farmers like it because though it 
obviously doesn’t provide a means for disposing of vast 
long term surpluses it does provide a greater market for 
agricultural produce and a convenient method for disposing 
of local or seasonal surpluses, recipients like it because it 
not only increases their diet, and incidentally it has been 
proved that they choose by and large just those foods which 
nutritionally they most need, but allows them freedom of 
choice in doing so and the public likes it because it is a 
common sense method of bridging part of the hideous gap 
of overproduction on the one hand and underconsumption 
on the other that has so bedevilled our society of late years. 

The scheme I had ia mind for Canada would be simply 
to take over this food stamp plan, but to make children, 
rather than income the criterion of participation. Anyone 
in Canada with children might purchase coloured stamps 
with at least the value of $1 per child in the family per 
week and not more than $2 per child and receive say 25 
cents blue stamps per $1 orange stamps if they had one or 
two children, 50 cents blue stamps for $1, say, green stamps 
if they had from three to five children, and so on. With very 
large family numbers it might be well to reduce the $1 
minimum purchase requirements rather than raise very much 
the blue stamp contribution. The coloured stamp $1 per 
person requirement would of course have to be relaxed in 
the case of rural families who are so much more self- 
supporting in the matter of food. In their case it might 
be well to relax the colored stamp ruling altogether but to 
make the list of blue stamp foods available to them much 
more limited in order to ensure that substitution didn’t take 
place. In other words make it consist largely of fresh fruits 
and vegetables which research has proved are amazingly 
little used in rural areas, rather than dairy products which 
are used, or grocery staples which have to be bought any- 
way and which if got for stamps rather than bought for 
cash would not better the diet. 

One reaction to such a scheme might well be that it 
sounded like a worthwhile experiment to try in time of 
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peace. It would be my contention that the war period is a 
good time to start it though it definitely has possibilities 
as a post-war scheme with slight shifts in emphasis to meet 
changing conditions. The stamp plan has heretofore in the 
States depended for its success partly on a nice balance of 
supplying consumers needs and reducing producer surpluses. 
In a wartime economy the second loses in importance while 
the first gains. The only large permanent agricultural sur- 
plus which it appears Canada is likely to have for domestic 
disposal in war years is grain products and there is no 
indication that we suffer much nutritional deficiency of this 
kind. True, some whole grain products might be put on a 
blue stamp list to encourage their greater use but if ordinary 
white flour were put on it would probably result merely in 
substitution and would represent no real gain to consumers 
or producers. There remains even in wartime local and 
temporary surpluses of fruits and vegetables, that one reads 
about in the papers. It is amazing how little fresh fruit 
and vegetables are eaten in the average household. Over 
40% of average urban families in Survey of Family Ex- 
penditure spent less than 10 cents per person per week on 
vegetables and 50% less than 10 cents on fruit. Contrary to 
what many people think, rural families eat very little fresh 
vegetables and fruits either. This list could be added to by 
agricultural and nutritional experts; it needn’t be long, but 
the wider the choice offered, the more popular and more 
beneficial the scheme. It would seem wise in a scheme 
directed at child needs to add milk to the list whether or not 
it was in short supply. Studies show that our per capita 
consumption is far too low; 85% of urban families are esti- 
mated to consume less than a pint per person per day, the 
minimum requirement for adults. 


This scheme could be given a special wartime use when, 
as appears inevitable, shortages in foods necessary to child 
health become so acute that rationing is necessary. When 
such time comes such foods might be put on the blue stamp 
list, in order to ensure that children get priority treatment 
in food, as they do today in some items in England. After 
all in respect of vitamin D, calcium and animal protein it 
it more important for a child whose body is growing to get 
enough than it is for even a hard working man. The English 
Ministry of Food has quite an amusing poster of a thin 
school girl and a burly navvy emphasizing this. The girl 
needs meat more than the navvy. 


After the war of course the emphasis might be shifted 
back to a balance between consumer and producer interests. 
It is more than likely that our export market for pork 
products and cheese, to take two examples, will be sharply 
reduced and any food plan would act as a valuable cushion for 
decreasing markets though of course it couldn’t be expected 
to solve the whole problem. Large-scale agricultural plan- 
ning will be needed. 


What of the cost to the government of such a scheme? 
One of its beauties is that it requires little administrative 
set-up; it is handled largely through existing merchants. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture estimates that each partici- 
pant costs about $25 per annum and that they get about 
85% participation from those eligible. Percentage partici- 
pation might very well be higher in Canada, for one reason 
because many of the non-participants in the States do not 
take advantage of the scheme because for one reason or 
another they do not maintain housekeeping on their own, and 
this of course would not apply to a scheme aimed directly 
at families. On the other hand cost per participant would 
certainly be lower under the scheme I have suggested, if 
only because those with only one or two children would 
only receive 25 cents blue stamps. On a basis of complete 
participation a fully developed scheme, (allowing $15 per 
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year for children in families of one or two, $25 per child in 
families of three to six, and $40 (possibly an over-generous 
calculation) for those over) would cost the government, on 
the basis of the 1931 census, $123 million a year, or if 
children over 14 were excluded $80 million. 


There seems to be no reason for applying a means test to 
participants. For one reason the ethical case for social par- 
ticipation in the costs of child-raising is the same for rich 
and poor; for another there are fewer Canadian families than 
one would like to imagine (especially under wartime condi- 
tions with the cost of living rising and mothers of large 
families usually debarred from sharing their neighbours’ in- 
creased prosperity by engaging in munitions work) who can 
easily feed their children optimum diets without unfair 
sacrifice. Under such a scheme the contributions of their 
fellow citizens would be small enough, heaven knows, but it 
would be something that removed the worst pinch from the 
parents’ pockets and the children’s bellies. Of course mem- 
bers of the really high income groups might for reasons of 
pride or inconvenience not become participants but according 
to Social Planning for Canada only 5% of income earners 
in Canada have more than $3,000 a year and if agriculturists 
were included this percentage would be decreased. It would 
be necessary to appear in person at a store to cash the 
coupons and this might eliminate the high income brackets. 
In any case, if, as I have suggested, wartime extra rationing 
for children came under the scheme it would be only fair 
to have all children eligible. In peacetime U.S. economists 
figure that if non-eligibles keep up their food purchases 
benefits to farmers are greater than government-expenditures, 
so that any increase in coverage of the scheme benefits the 
farmer who under peacetime conditions in Canada is likely 
to need not only this but further and more radical adjust- 
ments in national income distribution. 


Such a scheme, it seems to me, would be a useful method, 
under any social system, of easing the burden of poverty 
where it falls hardest, of disposing of temporary agricultural 
surpluses, which must be a feature of any agricultural 
economy no matter how well planned, and finally of raising 
a healthier and more vital population. 


SQuagmine 
The hag who taught me glamourie 
Was old and rich and wise; 
Her mouth was coldly passionate 
And emerald were her eyes. 
Her hair was red and streaked with age, 
Her hands were sharp as teeth; 
Thin was her blood and hot her mind 
With chilly slime beneath. 

She taught me of her wizardry 
A song, a curse, a charm, 

Then turned me in the forest path 
Safe-guarded from such harm 

As might pursue me on my way. 
I would that she were dead, 

A scarlet snake about her throat, 
A toad upon her head; 

And I were free and good once more 
And walked the world in fear, 

Instead of standing wonder-wise 
Each knowledgeable year. 


Margaret R. Gould. 
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DESIGN FOR STATE MEDICINE 
Morden , 


> NEWS ITEM: Ottawa, January 19th (CP).—The Can. 
dian Medical Association has approved “The adoption of th 
principle of health insurance” ... a prepared statement 
added, “This resolution does not imply the support of state 
medicine, a totally different thing from health insurance” 

Health insurance is imminent. The Department of Pen. 
sions and National Health has enlisted the services of a 
battery of statisticians. The Canadian Medical Association 
has employed a statistician. The Canadian Pharmaceutical 
Association has employed the same statistician. When the 
statisticians arrive at a formula for the equitable distribution 
of the public funds—that is, if the Medical Association 
thinks it is equitable—the government will be able to present 
a health insurance bill. This measure will, we may suppose, 
be heralded under the title “Post-War Planning.” Planning? 
Let us examine health insurance briefly. 


HEALTH INSURANCE VERSUS STATE MEDICINE 


Health insurance may be defined as a statistical operation, 
sound in terms of dollars and cents, to enable everyone, or 
anyone within certain economic levels, to obtain such medical 
attention as is available, if it is available, and if it is wanted, 
at a set rate per capita. One reason that health insurance 
in Canada may fall far short of requirements is that there 
aré vast stretches of sparsely populated land and large rural 
areas where no adequate medical attention is available, 
where there are no well-equipped hospitals for hundreds of 
square miles and where the average medico would not choose 
to settle without extraordinary inducements. It is futile to 
give a man the right and the free opportunity to see a doctor 
when no doctor is available within several hours’ journey, or 
free hospitalization when no hospital is located within several 
days’ travel. It is useless to tell him that he can have his 
teeth attended to at little cost when to find a dentist would 
require an observatory telescope. In all such areas any 
ordinary health insurance scheme might prove a farce. 

Futhermore health insurance does not necessarily make 
provision for bolstering the preventative services of the 
nation, nor for increasing the number of hospital beds, nor 
for setting up research laboratories, nor for providing proper 
ambulances, nor for training personnel; for if it did it would 
no longer be health insurance, but what this article advocates. 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


Socialized Medicine, on the other hand, is complete health 
service and administration, planned with the purpose of 
supplying comparatively free, all embracing medical services 
to everyone anywhere in the country, with the great primary 
objects of (i) preventing disease in all its forms (ii) wiping 
out existing diseases (iii) using all the resources of 
country, economic and educational, to build a_ healthy 
nation. 

Moreover, and most important, socialized medicine can be 
fully realized only within the realm of an organized state, 
ie., when the full resources of a nation are being used prit- 
arily to improve the living standards of its people. Without 
this parallel economic process, no scheme, be it called state 
medicine or health insurance, can be seriously considered 4 
having been planned for the public welfare. 

If a scheme is introduced without the essential economic 
reconstruction, it is not planning. It is tinkering. It is not 
for the public welfare. It is for political expediency. 

Socialized Medicine recognizes at the outset that good 
health is as important to a nation as good education 
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gould be provided as freely and as painstakingly. It will 
wot be left to the individual to care for his health as he feels 
ike it, for the poor health of one can endanger the health 
of the many, and does. One of the first steps Socialized 
Medicine will take will be to make a periodic health exam- 
ation compulsory, and a health certificate might well be 
grried about by every citizen instead of a registration card. 
Then we can feel that the doctor is more interested in our 
yelfare than the police are. 

Since the doctor is the most important human cog in the 
wheel of State Medicine, it is necessary to consider him first. 
We consider him first not particularly because we want to 
know what he thinks of State Medicine. To ask a well- 
stablished doctor what he thinks of State Medicine is like 
asking a bank president what he thinks of nationalization 
of finance. No. We consider the doctor first because he is 
the man to make the plan a success, and we must be sure 
of the type of man we have and how many we will need to 
ensure that success. 


0VERCOMING THE DEFICIENCY OF PERSONNEL 

In Canada we have about 10,000 physicians and surgeons 
and about 4,000 dentists. According to the figures recom- 
mended by the U.S. Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care, we have in these numbers a deficiency of about 5,000 
doctors and about 6,000 dentists. Health insurance would 
do nothing about these serious deficiencies, but under Social- 
ied Medicine we set out at once to remedy these shortages. 
For until we have sufficient trained personnel, we cannot have 
a properly functioning state medical endeavour, regardless 
of what name it is called. 

Now the University of Toronto has the largest medical 
school in Canada and yet it has only facilities for about 150 
first-year students in an emergency. It is very doubtful that 
all existing school facilities in Canada can turn out more 
than 300 graduates at the end of a five or six year period. 
At this rate it would take us twenty years to train sufficient 
medical personnel, by which time the mortality rate will 
have eaten into our figures to such an extent that we would 
have to start the process all over again. It is apparent that 
planning must first tackle the problem of graduating enough 
medical students so that the plan can be hitting on all 
cylinders by the end of a reasonable period. 

To do this the whole system of accepting students for 
medicine will have to be revised. At present if a student 
wants to take medicine as a career, the first consideration 
must be the size of his bankroll. He must have some way 
of raising five to ten thousand dollars during his training 
period, and usually if his family hasn’t the money he doesn’t 
become a doctor. If he has the money he knows that he can 
take at least his first year of the medical course, by which 
time the authorities try to decide whether or not he will make 
4 suitable doctor. Then if he is allowed to graduate, he 
ponders the weighty question of where he can make the most 
money, and there he opens shop. As a result we have 28% 
of our population served by 45% of our doctors, 48% of our 
nurses and 49% of our dentists. 

Under Socialized Medicine we shall take promising stud- 
tats at high school age, place them in special high schools 
Similar to University of Toronto Schools, where all their 
teaching will be given largely with the purpose of fitting 
them for the objective in view. This special schooling might 
be adapted to supply the necessary preliminary training for 
all the sciences and professions. Those students whose 
Preferences and capabilities incline them to a medical career 
are selected for specialized training, if such is decided upon, 
or for inclusion directly into the course in medicine. This 

school training will be given to them free of charge, and 
pethaps they will even be paid a sustaining wage during 
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the course. In this manner a large number of properly trained 
students can be sent out from a number of our secondary 
schools ready to enter upon the task of becoming physicians, 
dentists, research workers or the type of trained worker for 
which there is need. 

Furthermore in the early stages of the plan, it may be 
necessary to graduate a definite number of medicos in less 
than the normal recognized period. To be able to do this 
we might (i) absorb into our colleges of medicine university 
graduates whose education in the basic sciences is such that 
they can be graduated in three calendar years (i.e. accelerat- 
ing the course much as it has been done for the duration), 
(ii) increase the laboratory accommodation and teaching 
staff in the third and fourth years. In this manner we can 
develop a system turning out the doctors and dentists needed © 
to bring into operation a complete socialized medical scheme 
in the shortest possible time. 


PLACING PERSONNEL 


When the doctor first graduates from the state medical 
school, having been given his course at the expense of the 
state, he has not the option of deciding that he would like 
to hang out his shingle in the Medical Arts Building of 
Toronto. His first duty is to society, and he is asked to 
devote the first three or four years of his medical life to 
practising in the sparsely settled or difficult parts of the 
country. It will often be found that when a doctor once 
settles in a community, however isolated, his kinship with 
the people he has learned to know will keep him there volun- 
tarily. However, many doctors will have done so well in 
serving these communities that as a reward for their efforts, 
they will be given the opportunity to practise in larger 
centres, or to take post-graduate work with the view to 
becoming specialists. Much in this way will doctors be fitted 
to the tasks that need to be done and to duties to which they 
are amenable. 

It might be interesting to observe here that this planned 
training for medical personnel, undertaken at the very outset 
of the scheme, will serve two purposes: (1) it will provide 
the needed trained personnel in the shortest possible time, 
and (2) (this is important to the uninterrupted progress of 
the plan) it will discourage, if not entirely prevent, any 
incipient sabotage of the scheme by those medical authorities 
who would be hostile to it. If such medical authorities know 
that the scheme is so being prepared that it will be proceeded 
with whether or not it suits their purposes, if they know 
that their failure to co-operate from the beginning can do 
nothing to lessen its effectiveness in the long run, they are 
less likely to place any obstacles in the way of its operation. 
This is important because a non-co-operative medical pro- 
fession can do much to cripple the efficiency of the plan in 
its early stages. 


DEVELOPING THE PLAN 


Now that we have arranged for training personnel, we can 
proceed further with our planning. The next step may be 
broken up into two stages (i) planning for the general wel- 
fare, with emphasis on preventive medicine (ii) planning 
for the relief of tubercular, venereal, mental and other serious 
diseases and conditions, with emphasis on curative medicine. 
Since so much less has been done with regard to the first 
stage, and since so much can be done, we shall devote our 
chief attention to it. 

Since the method of treatment will vary to some degree, 
we shail further subdivide this stage to deal with (i) urban 
areas (ii) rural areas. It will of course be far simpler to deal 
with a given situation in urban areas, because, as noted 
before, towns and cities are fairly adequately served by 
doctors and dentists, and usually have reasonable facilities 
for hospital treatment. But the rural areas are so backward 
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that they will require special attention to bring the level of 
the medical services they obtain within striking distance of 
the service available to the city-dweller. The community or 
municipal doctor has rendered valuable service in recent 
years, and has helped to close the gap. But Socialized 
Medicine will take far more heroic measures than have so 
far been attempted, measures in keeping with the great 
strides made not only in the sciences which directly affect 
medicine, but in methods of transportation. 

As stated above, most urban areas are not suffering so 
much from a dearth of medical services, as they are from a 
lack of co-ordination of these services, to obtain their opti- 
mum utility. What is badly needed is the integration of all 
medical, dental, pharmaceutical and hospital services to 
render the most efficient, thoroughgoing service in the most 
economical manner. Correlated to this objective is the estab- 
lishment of an active system of preventative medicine. 

Socialized Medicine recognizes that preventative medicine 
is as important as curative medicine, in fact that disease 
is better prevented than cured. Preventative medicine must 
become the foundation upon which the whole structure of 
medical services is built. 


THE HEALTH STATION 

To achieve our objectives the broad scheme will be to 
divide urban areas into sections, each containing an agreed 
number of citizens, and to consider such sections as the prim- 
ary units, the total of these units composing the Health 
Department of that particular centre. 

Each unit will have as its headquarters a clinic centrally 
located in the section. This clinic will be outfitted like a 
small hospital to hold the offices of an adequate staff, labora- 
tories and dispensaries, and to be capable of dealing with 
emergency cases, minor operations, prenatal care, infant 
care, dental care, X-Ray treatment, ophthalmic tests and so 
forth. 

Compulsory health examinations of all the residents of the 
section will be made at the clinic at stated intervals, and the 
records of these residents will be kept in permanent files in 
the clinic. A person moving from one section to another, or 
from one centre to another will have his file card transferred. 
Wholesale records of this kind will enable records to be built 
up which will be of invaluable aid to medical progress. 

The citizens of each section will be expected to use the 
services of the physicians in that section with certain reason- 
able exceptions. For example, when specialists are required, 
these will undoubtedly be made available from the central 
Health Department. Or when a case is serious enough to 
require lengthy hospitalization in a main hospital, the 
patient might be allowed some latitude for psychological 
reasons. It will be the privilege of every patient, regardless 
of his status or means, to receive the best treatment available. 
It must be the prerogative of the physician to make use of 
any type of treatment without having to take into consider- 
ation the paying ability or the social status of his patient. 
If the attending physician believes that extended hospital- 
ization, special diet, rest home or change of climate is indi- 
cated, then he has the authority to so order, subject to con- 
firmation by the clinic consultant. 

At this point the protection of the patient’s family during 
his illness might well be mentioned as a major advance 
which socialized medicine offers. When the family is unable 
to maintain its standard of living when deprived of the 
income of its chief breadwinner, then the socialized state 
undertakes to see that the living standard can be adequately 
maintained. Since worry about money is often an important 
factor in bringing about and extending ill-health, this form 
of financial security during illness can do much to promote 
satisfactory wellbeing. 
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Where a dispute arises between a doctor and patient, gi. 
between a patient and staff, recourse will be had to ty 
directors of the section clinic, which brings us to a nm 
departure, and perhaps a laudable innovation. a 


DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF ADMINISTRATION 

The innovation will be that the administration of each 
unit will be, within stated limits, democratically controll 
by the people of each section. This democratic control 
intended to serve several useful purposes. First of all ay 
this is very important, it will help to remove much of th 
mystery associated with medicine since the days of ghogs 
and witches, by making the average man interested ing 
knowledge of medicine as related to his own health and th 
means to preserve it. Moreover, it will open up one metho 
of educating people in modern methods of treating simp 
illnesses and diseases. In the long run this direction @! 
interest and education is bound to pay dividends in health 
wealth and good citizenship. : 

The board of directors of the clinic will be composed d 
(i) the chief physician of the clinic, appointed by the central 
department, (ii) a physician and a dentist elected by th 
staff of the clinic, (iii) technicians (perhaps a nurse anda 
pharmacist) elected by the staff, (iv) representatives of th 
citizens of the section. This board will constitute the exeqp 
tive and advisory council of the clinic, settling administratiyg 
affairs except where they directly affect technical matters 
and arbitrating disputes which may arise among citizens am 
staff. In technical disputes that cannot be settled by th 
staff members of the board, recourse will be had to the be 
of the Health Department. : 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
Now we co-ordinate the work of the unit with the admi- 
istration of the central Department of Health. The centr 
department supervises all clinics, and controls all hospitals 
in its territory, and has the usual functions and authority, 
of a major department of health. It operates its own tec 
nical laboratories and manufacturing dispensaries to as 
and supply its clinics. It employs specialists to work 
the clinics in a supervisory, advisory and diagnostic capad 
It is the major responsible authority impressed with @ 
purpose of co-ordinating the work of its jurisdiction with 
objectives of the national health plan. q 
The central Departments of Health in turn are supervist 
and instructed by the provincial Minister of Health wha 
ministry is responsible for the health planning for the pra 
ince on his own authority if the scheme is provinei 
instituted, or upon the authority or advice of the fede 
Minister of Health if the plan has its initiation through t 
Dominion Government. 


HOSPITAL ACCOMMODATION 

A major problem to be dealt with is that of hospit 
general, T.B., mental and convalescent. We are in immed 
need of a 50% increase in beds to deal with T.B. and a 302 
increase to deal with mental cases. Hospitals for convaleseé 
care, and to treat such special conditions as hay fe 
asthma, arthritis and other rheumatic and respiratory ca” 
are not now in the picture at all. The clinics are one Wy 
of solving the problem of general hospital congestion & 
there will certainly be less excuse to crowd major hospi 
in downtown areas. As a matter of fact major hospitals¢ 
be located on high-speed highways outside a city Wa 
numerous clinics are available for emergencies. Moreot 
major hospitals will have to be located with some regatt 
the metropolitan area about a city. With planning and 
quate transportation a well-located hospital can undett 
to serve a large rural territory. And transportation a@” 
this war should be a minor problem. When the task 
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supplying sufficient general hospital accommodation has been 
undertaken then the type, location, equipment and admin- 
istration of special hospitals can be given attention. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 

One diversion likely from the general clinic idea will be 
the establishment of health systems in connection with 
industries, collective farms and large factories. The reason 
for this is that certain industries are likely to have accidents 
or diseases peculiar to the work of that industry, e.g., silicosis 
in mining. It will then be desirable to have a medical staff 
which specializes in dealing with such cases. Moreover, such 
industries, farms or factories will most likely be capable of 
maintaining a clinic and relieving the burden elsewhere. 
Other good reasons exist for this arrangement which need 
not be gone into here. 

Briefly, then our plan is (i) to divide centres of population 
into units of about 10,000 people, each with its own clinic, 
staffed and equipped like a small hospital, (ii) to make these 
clinics responsible to a central health department, corre- 
sponding to our present department of health with increased 
duties and powers, (iii) to make these units democratically 
controlled by the citizens of the section together with the 
clinic staff, (iv) to make regular health examinations com- 
pulsory, (v) to maintain permanent clinical records of each 
citizen, (vi) to establish special clinics in industries, collec- 
tive farms and large factories where special occupational 
problems can be dealt with by special staffs, (vii) to make all 
clinics, health departments and hospitals responsible to a 
central authority. 


DESIGN FOR RURAL AREAS 


The rural areas present almost a virgin field for planning. 
Outside of the few areas where community doctors are en- 
gaged, little has been done to give the farmer or the villager 
a medical service commensurate with his value to the com- 
munity or with his need. Statistics for rural areas show 
uniformly bad conditions. Until enough trained doctors, 
dentists and nurses are available, it may be advisable to 
extend the municipal doctor idea to cover most rural areas. 
But when personnel has been trained for the job, then it will 
be jeile to bring the service for the farmer on a par 
with the service given to the urbanite. 

At first thought this would appear to present a rather for- 
midable task. The big obstacle would seem to be our sparse 
population. Our density is about five persons per square 
mile, and Britain’s 490. But figures alone are misleading, 
and we must take into account the fact that transportation 
facilities and speed of travel can serve many useful purposes. 
These should certainly be made to serve our purpose in 
socializing medicine. 

The rural areas which are adjacent to towns or cities must 
be made to co-ordinate their medical services with the ser- 
vices of the town or city. The maintenance of hospitals on 
the outskirts of a city, as recommended above, may help to 
solve the problem for many rural areas. The establishment 
of clinics in villages to serve surrounding areas will help to 
solve the problem further, and to some extent to give the 
rural dweller a service parallel to that given the city-dweller. 
But even these improvements can be carried a step further. 


MOBILE MEDICINE 


It has been the custom for the doctor to be called to the 
home by city-dwellers, while it is not unusual for a farmer 
to travel miles to see a doctor. It will be advisable to have 
this process somewhat reversed. The city-dweller will never 
be more than a mile from his clinic, and except in serious 
cases can easily visit the clinic. The farmer may be five, ten 
or fifteen miles from his nearest clinic, and the trip might 
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make him miss a day or two of valuable time from his work. 
Our idea will be to bring the clinic to him. 

War now brings advances in science and method, more 
rapidly than peace. This war, a war of movement, has 
proved that it is often necessary to take medical aid directly 
onto the field of battle. Simple wounds are treated at once 
before they become serious, and serious wounds are given 
preliminary or emergency care, and then rushed to the rear 
base hospital. How are these things done? In the first place 
aid is given from completely equipped field ambulances. In 
the second instance, the wounded are sent back to base hospi- 
tals in aeroplane ambulances. It is logical that in a country 
like Canada, these quick, efficient, modern methods be 
adopted to serve her civilian population. After the war there 
will be hundreds of men trained to handle these ambulances 
and capable of flying them. This presents an amazing oppor- 
tunity to revolutionize the medical care of civilians in rural 
areas. 

The field ambulance, driven by a trained operator, and 
carrying a physician, dentist and trained nurse, will travel 
rural routes from one farm and village to another, inspecting 
living accommodation, testing water supply, giving routine 
physical examinations, extending advice and attending to the 
ill. Where serious illness is encountered, the message is 
relayed to the nearest clinic or hospital, and a flying ambv- 
lance is sent to pick up the patient. In twenty minutes the 
patient is hospitalized as though he lived in the city. This 
idea is not only sensible and practicable for its own sake, 
but opens up a wide opportunity to ease the farmer’s bur- 
dens; simplify his way of living and make it more enjoyable 
and bring him closer to society. The farmer need never again 
be an overburdened, underprivileged, isolated individual, 
contributing much and receiving little. 

Parenthetically, the difficulty of landing a plane on a farm 
comes to mind of course, but this is really not a problem 
to worry about. Modern planes can be built to land at com- 
paratively safe speeds in relatively short distances, and the 
tripling in width of an average country road for the space 
of a few hundred yards will give a good landing area. In 
any case the helicopter is well on its way to the solution of a 
few of these problems and many others. Let us not be fearful 
of using these new ideas in the ways of peace as well as of 
war. 


The mobile ambulance clinic, then, is the way the problem. 


of medical attention to rural areas can be solved. No reason 
need remain to bemoan the sad fate of the farmer who can- 
not receive medical attention when he needs it, or to lament 
his wife who must have her babies under primitive condi- 
tions. The rural death rate for mothers and infants is prob- 
ably three times as high as it need be. Give the mother 
prenatal attention from the mobile ambulance, take her to 
the hospital by helicopter to have her baby. Then when 
mother and baby are home again, give them care and advice 
from the travelling clinic. With this constant attention the 
death rate can be halved and quartered. We shall be sadly 
remiss in our duty to mothers and in fact to all our people 
ii we do not soon seize these marvellous opportunities for 
improving the national health. 


EDUCATION FOR HEALTH 

Health is a national problem and health education wil 
have to be undertaken on a national scale. Very little sound 
health instruction is being given in our schools today. Since 
control of schooling is largely a provincial and municipal 
matter, it may be difficult to obtain uniform and necessary 
instruction in all our schools due to local prejudices 
superstitions. Yet a concerted national attack against the 
dearth of essential information and against the plenitude 
of false and damaging nonsense will certainly be imperative. 
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The logical means of transmitting this health information 
is through national newspapers and the radio. 


The minds of the people are today being poisoned at the 
national expense with the foulest kind of falsehood by the 
advertisers of patent nostrums. Day after day and hour after 
hour we are being subjected to barrages of lies about the so- 
called care of the body, internal and external, that are doing 
untold damage and that will take us years of sustained 
efort to rectify. This malicious advertising ignores most of 
the latest findings in connection with medical treatment and 
continues to advise the public to use medications that should 
have been abandoned twenty years ago. It thrives on super- 
stition and ignorance. 


A well-considered and authoritative campaign transmitted 
to the people by radio and newspaper can do a great deal 
to erase these years of misinformation in the shortest possible 
time. It is the quickest, broadest method of enlisting the 
interest of the largest number of people in a matter which 
concerns every one of them. 


THE HIGH COST OF ILL HEALTH 

The annual cost of sickness in Canada runs well over 200 
million dollars in direct expenditures. Much of this can be 
saved to be diverted to better use by enlightening the 
public about the extravagant claims of expensive patent 
nostrums. Ten cents worth of aspirin tablets that sell for 98c. 
Dollar jars of ointment that are worth a nickel, two dollar 
bottles of liniment which are largely alcohol, drain thousands 
of dollars from the people’s pockets, that would be better 
directed into the co-ordinated channels of state medicine. 
Dollar for dollar there will be no comparison between the 
value in medical and health services which socialized medi- 
cine will give us and the service we are getting now. 


Informing the public of what can be achieved for the com- 
mon good by this one measure of socialist planning will do 
much to build up in the minds of the people a respect and a 
desire for socialism in its entirety. 


We must show them that our aim is to teach them, help 
them, inform them, guide them to take the steps necessary 
to protect the health of the citizen and that of his family, 
for in the health of the individual rests the well-being of the 
community, and in the weil-being of the community rests the 
growth of the nation. 


STATE MEDICINE NEEDS A PLANNED ECONOMY 


One more word. 

Even a noble passage can be deprived of much of its mean- 
ing when considered apart from its context. So State Medi- 
cine loses in flavour and value when considered apart from 
Socialism. Socialized Medicine must be considered a major 
driving force within an organized democratic society, relat- 
ing the adjustments between economic and social require- 
ments. In the long run the ultimate cannot be done in im- 
proving and maintaining national health standards until the 
serious economic ills to which we are now subject have been 
adjusted. It is useless to treat a patient only with medicines 
when he is suffering from malnutrition. It is useless to try 
to wipe out T.B. when people are living in slums. It is use- 
less to give the farmer medical care alone when he needs 
sanitary facilities. It is useless to try to diminish mental 
diseases when people are living under terrific economic 
tensions. 


Therefore it must be recognized that the prelude to the 
Socialization of medicine, or state medicine, must be a co- 
operative commonwealth or a socialist government. When 
this is achieved then the planning necessary to obtain the 
teforms in medical services outlined above can follow. 
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LOHENGRIN AND THE 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


ARML 


® “IS THERE a Conservative face? Can you recognize a 
Conservative type of face among these delegates?” was the 
question. There in the great hall in Winnipeg, with party 
stalwarts gathered from all the country, there, surely, if there 
is a Tory type in Canada, it should have been in evidence. 
There was the quintessence, as it were, of Conservatism, 
Conservatism distilled from its myriads of lukewarm or 
hereditary containers. Conservatism, one would think, would 
have stuck out of every man there. 


Yet did the faces inside the auditorium differ appreciably 
from those outside, from those adorning the ordinary man- 
on-the street? It would be difficult to say that they did. A 
little more poise here and there—to be expected in any 
gathering of men well to the front of their respective com- 
munities—some additional but by no means universal smart- 
ness in the cut of clothes, a generally well-fed look—just one 
or two such indications that this thousand men and women 
did not come from the bottom of the heap. 


When the speaking began one might have expected that 
economic status would have reflected itself in voice and 
diction, perhaps even in style and thought. It did not. Voices 
were as flat, enunciation as mumbled, diction as formless, 
style as absent as in any other gathering of one thousand 
Canadians. The speeches, which were interminable, were 
neither better or worse than those delivered in any other 
similar assembly held in this country. That is not to say 
that they were good. Quite the reverse. They were almost 
without exception bad—undistinguished in form and con- 
tent, lacking all originality, and often all clarity, of thought, 
flowing on like an endless, turgid tide of weak tea. In 
Canada, we shout for emphasis, we gesticulate for forceful- 
ness, we roar and sob when we wish to appear impressive. 
Our tradition of public speaking must be the worst in the 
world. The Convention did not depart from that tradition. 


With one exception—a certain gentleman from Toronto 
who, one gathered, hopes to be next premier of Ontario. Bulg- 
ing with presence, beaming with affable self-importance, he 
made artistically the best speech of the lot: diction and 
phrasing good, English style good, voice good, organization 
good. Good, but sinister. Behind the well-turned phrases, 
behind the well-regulated mind, it was not difficult to discern 
a hard, arbitrary nature, a defiant, militant character pre- 
pared to fight (literally) for its shibboleths but with nothing 
else than shibboleths to fight for. Lucky for Canada that her 
Fascist-minded people are so barren of ideas. Given a burn- 
ing creed like Hitler’s to join to their instincts of dominance, 
they might sweep the country into a regime that might come 
uncomfortably close to Hitlerism. Lucky for Canada that 
they are condemned to fume in relative obscurity, consumed 
with the bitter realization that the tide of things is against 
them. 


Undistinguished as the speeches were, the audience, con- 
vention and public, listened to them in as grim a spirit as 
that in which they were made. Nearly every one heard them 
out. Canadians are dour people. They absorb and absorb 
and apparently never give off. In respect of speeches, they 
are “gluttons for punishment.” 


From the first, the convention was a “free-for-all.” It was 
democratic. Here were the almost-plain people refusing to 
be ordered about by the men at the top, requiring that the 
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convention be run their way. They would not have a change 
of name, not because they disliked the name Progressive— 
in fact, there seemed to be few people who gave a rap about 
what name they had, though probably they would for the 
time being have drawn the line at the Communist-Conserva- 
tive Party—but because they would not have it dictated to 
them. 


The party name evoked that unseen presence that hovered 
over the meeting. Why was it to be Progressive? Had not 
a certain letter been written? Had not a certain gentleman 
laid down conditions? The immaterial unseen began to take 
on form and‘substance. Let the unseen come among them, 
let him be as one of them. Let him throw his hat in the ring. 
The unseen, having advanced from a brooding presence to 
the ownership of a hat, went on to acquire a name. Let Mr. 
Bracken stand like any other candidate. 


Would he or:wouldn’t he? Seven fifty p.m.: he loves us. 
Seven fifty-five: he loves us not. Eight o’clock: he loves us. 
The hitherto unseen walks onto the platform, in the flesh. 


All the candidates make bad speeches, Mr. Bracken in- 
cluded. But out of him, as the disjointed, icy particles tear 
” themselves from his lips, there stick two qualities that have 
redeemed many of his speeches in the past and have not 
deserted him now, character and sincerity. Without brilliance 
and without “presence” he dominates the platform. 


The second act had placed the hero on the stage; the 
third, the nominations, poised him for the struggle of the 
fourth. Lohengrin had come along in his swan-boat; now, 
with the voting over and all the other candidates brushed 
aside, he was accepted as the maiden’s champion. Stepping 
up to the microphone in true knightly fashion, he prepared 
to slay the dragon, that is, to announce the policy that would 
secure for the Progressive-Conservative party respectability 
—and office. But what a curious warrior he was! As the 
speech went on, it began to seem as if all his arrows were 
flying backward. Where was this dragon anyway? Seated 
on the platform behind him? Dressed up in the disguise of 
the maiden’s elders—they who had induced the knight to 
come along and slay it, that is, themselves? When the assault 
was finished, it was a subdued and puzzled maiden, or party, 
that looked up at the knight from the body of the hall. 
Evidently she did not know whether to be grateful to him for 
having saved her or not. The rescue had been on his terms. 
But Lohengrin might get into his swan-boat and vanish if she 
became too curious about him. So with divided mind, she 
took him for better or for worse. 


So far Lohengrin has not got into the swan-boat. But it 
is already evident that he is not going to be overly friendly 
with his wife’s people. They engineered the marriage, it 
would seem, because they thought he could do something for 
the girl and they could manage him. But supposing they 
cannot? Does the lady really take his name and become 
“Progressive”? Or does her husband become hen-pecked and 
accept hers? Or is the marriage dissolved? More incon- 
gruous match there has seldom been. Mr. Bracken is sincere, 
determined and astute. He is possessed of none of the tradi- 
tional Tory hates: he neither hates French-Canadians, 
Americans or Canadian nationalism. His first love is agri- 
culture—and where do the industrialists come in on that? 


As the drama of the convention rose to its climax, with the 
hero standing there in the glare of the brilliant spot lights 
sounding out his triumphant, if somewhat dissonant, aria, 
one could not help wondering, just as the curtain fell, whether 
he had killed the dragon or the dragon had killed him. And 
why a Conservative party convention, after God Save the 
King had been sung, burst out fervently into O Canada. 


The Canadian Forum 


SHAW AS THEOLOGIAN 
George Hamilton 


® PEARSON’S biography* of Bernard Shaw is easily the 
best yet, revealing as much about him as could be expected 
when the biographer measures a second rate mind against a 
genius of the first order. The result is curiously unsatisfying, 
It may be interesting to have the details of how this genius 
lost his virginity but such trivia scarcely contribute to an 
understanding of the man. Shaw’s biography, when it is 
definitively written, will necessarily be prepared by a theo. 
logical genius of equal stature. Shaw, like Marx and Plato, 
is seldom read by the people who pontificate about him; that 
is why he is not understood any better than the New Testa. 
ment is understood by hill-billy evangelists. 


This biography is, however, interesting and appealing to 
anyone who has a thorough knowledge of the man’s works, 
Where it could be more interesting, such as in the discussion 
of the militant saint which most appealed to Shaw, and the 
discussion of Candida as the Virgin Mary, it sheers off leay- 
ing the reader wondering why Pearson did not write some. 
thing conclusive. 


Perhaps this is because of the plan of the book and the 
author’s necessity for dealing with the wide variety of careers 
that went into the making of Bernard Shaw. The irony of it 
is that even where Shaw has most specifically attempted to 
explain the motives that prompted him to do this and that, 
Pearson, with all the advantages of his intimate acquaintance 
with his subject, fails to understand him. Shaw’s friend did 
essentially a better biography in a single dedicatory epigram: 

“To my old friend, G.BS., 

Lover of ideas and hater of cruelty, 
Who has brought laughter into many lands, 
And whose courage has never failed.” 

An understanding of Shaw, as compared to mere academic 
knowledge of him, can be gained by studying the plays, 
especially the curtain speeches. These are the purest and 
most advanced modern theology. As prophet and theologian 
Shaw towers away above many of the great ones of the ages, 
with the added advantage of an extraordinary fastidiousness. 
Shaw started in on theology pretty much where others left 
off and brought to prophecy a perception outrivalling the 
great ones of holy writ. He has also had the rather horrible 
advantage of living to see his prophecies, especially the un- 
pleasant ones such as the present war, come true. Politically, 
however, one feels somewhat saddened that Shaw did not 
take a more active or administrative part in the affairs of 
the world. 


Probably it is his precision and insight as a_ political 
thinker which prevented his doing so. He had the wit to 
realize that politically man is still in the earliest stages of 
evolution and that the race has not yet developed the political 
and social capacity to keep step with scientific advances. In 
spite of this knowledge, however, he did what he could even 
though his real interests in life lay outside literature. He 
would, for instance, have preferred music. Writing is, 3 
Douglas mentions somewhere, something you do when you 
are incapable of doing anything else; and Shaw knew that 
the great ones, the men of his stature, the Swifts and such 
like, went mad in despair of the race just as a father 's 
suicidal when he finds he has sired a cretin. 


It is therefore, as theologian that Shaw attracts the mind 
and extends hope for the future. Sometimes his brilliance 
blinds us, just as the Pauline theology was to the Jews 4 


*G.B.S.: Hesketh Pearson; Collins: $4.75. 
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stumbling block and to the Greeks foolishness. One cannot 
assess him fully. He is still too close to us. His clarity is 
sometimes overwhelming just as parts of Swift take the mind 
into vast abysses of horror at a knowledge that is almost 
ultimate. We're still too young for it. The book we need on 
Shaw is yet to be written by a mind with the exquisite 
cynicism of an Anatole France shorn of sensuality and with 
the theological qualities of a Saint Augustine grown adult. 


For the meantime, we must be satisfied with what we 
have. As the gospel according to Shaw reads: 


“Whether it be that I was born mad or a little too sane, my 
kingdom was not of this world: I was at home only in the realm of 
my imagination, and at my ease only with the mighty dead.” 


The material accomplishments detailed in the biography 
necessarily have an intimate relationship with affairs in 
Russia which is at present occupied in helping to defend the 
state capitalism known as democracy. The inquiring reader 
can discover what democracy is really all about if he will 
read the speech which appears as a preface to The Apple 
Cart. It is a disquisition which cannot be recommended 
either to the earnest fundamentalist or to the politically 
immature. Pearson sums up “. . . the work done by the 
Fabians effectually reinforced capitalistic commerce and fin- 
ance in the west. What was called socialism did become 
state policy and religion in Russia. . . .” 


Though no Julius Caesar, Shaw conquered Stalin in an 
interview rivalling the Don Juan statue act in Man and 
Superman. Lord Astor had been giving Stalin the custom- 
ary diplomatist twaddle about England’s friendship for 
Russia. Shaw reminded Stalin that Cromwell had told his 
troops to trust in God and keep their powder dry. Stalin 
- i_a grimly and assured Shaw that he was keeping his 
ry. 


There is some interesting material on the writing of The 
Intelligent Woman’s Guide, but to praise this is to carry 
coals to Newcastle, for even the little afterword to that 
book, the “afterword by way of bibliography” is about all 
the literary history required of an adult. Finally there is a 
pleasant chapter, Grand Old Man, which softens down 
Shaw’s brilliance and exhibits his marvellous decency, his 
heart warming kindness, his friendliness and sympathy and 
his courage. 


It is enough that he has lived. That much has been granted 
this century. If any one man’s life has helped to explain the 
riddle of existence, his is the life. Some lines from his Saint 
Joan seem inspired. The lines have a hushed and brooding 
beauty, the depth and weight and impact of a Daniel. Un- 
happily, like Daniel’s lines, they are true. The difference 
between the theology of Daniel and that of Shaw is that 
Daniel’s outlook was limited to the parochial salvation of 
the individual soul while Shaw enunciates the cry of the new 
Ecclesiastes . . . “I must find the way of Life, for myself 
and all of us or we will surely perish. . . . I must preach and 
preach and preach no matter how late the hour or how short 
the day, no matter whether I have nothing to say—or whether 
in some Pentecostal flame of revelation the spirit will descend 
On me, and inspire me with a message the sound whereof 
shall go out unto all lands and realize for us at last the 

ingdom and the Power and the Glory for ever and ever, 

en.” 


So endeth the first lesson. The passage from Joan is the 
second: 


“Yes; they told me you were fools, and that I was not to listen 
to your fine words, nor trust to your charity. You promised me my 
life; but you lied, you think that life is nothing better than being 
stone dead. It is not the bread and water that I fear: I can live 
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on bread: when have I asked for more? It is no hardship to drink 
water if the water be clean. Bread has no sorrow for me, and water 
no affliction. But to shut me from the light of the sky and the sight 
of the fields and flowers; to chain my feet so that I can never again 
ride with the soldiers nor climb the hills; to make me breathe foul, 
damp darkness, and keep me from everything that brings me back to 
the love of God when your wickedness and foolishness tempt me to 
hate Him; all this is worse than the furnace in the Bible that was 
heated seven times. I could do without my warhorse: I could drag 
about in a skirt; I could let the banners and the trumpets and the 
knights and the soldiers pass me and leave me behind as they leave 
the other women, if only I could still hear the wind in the trees, the 
larks in the sunshine, the young lambs crying through the healthy 
frost, and the blessed blessed church bells that sent my angel voices 
floating to me on the wind. But without these things I cannot live; 
and by your wanting to take them from me, or from any human 
creature, I know that your counsel is of the devil, and that mine 
is of God.” 


As Christ instructed, fear not those who would destroy 
the body but those who would destroy the soul. And Joan’s 
expiring question was never more truly demonstrated than 
by the way Shaw’s life has been misunderstood: 

“QO God that madest this beautiful earth, when will it be ready to 
receive Thy saints? How long, O Lord, how long?” 

And for the future? It is enough for Shaw that there is 
a future. His redemptive gospel is the “gospel of courage, 
of steadfastness, of will, of Life.” 


The Shavian Pentateuch concludes: 

' “Of Life only is there no end; and though of its million starry 
mansions many are empty and many still unbuilt, and though its 
vast domain is as yet unbearably desert, my seed shall one day fill 
it and master its matter to its uttermost confines. And for what may 
be beyond . . . eyesight . . . is too short. It is enough that there 
is a beyond.” 

He foresaw the world in the embrace of death, and has 
lived to see “. . . the face of the earth pitted with the graves 
of little children among which living skeletons crawled in 
search of horrible food” because the “men of action, the 
fighter’s way is straight and sure . . . but it is the way of 
death” and the world needs a new revelation that will show 
man the way to life. 

Shaw believes in eternal life, that birth can be immaculate, 
that while the world has been rushing down a steep place 
into the sea, yet it can and may be redeemed. He has a hope 
of the future although that future is terrifyingly remote and 
may perhaps be reached only after man has demonstrated 
his political incapacity, his cruelty and rapacity until Life 
discards him and supersedes him. It’s a tossup with Shaw 
whether Life (God) may not yet again repent Him that he 
made man, but he hopefully foresees a time when man shall 
have redeemed himself from his vileness and turned away 
from his sins. 

“Best of all,” he says, “. . . they are still not satisfied . . . after 
passing a million goals, they press on to the goal of redemption from 
the flesh, to the vortex freed from matter, to the whirlpool in pure 
intelligence that, when the world began, was a whirlpool in pure 
force. And though all that they have done seems but the first hour 
of the infinite work of creation, yet I will not supersede them until 
they have forded this last stream that lies between flesh and spirit, 
and disentangled their life from the matter that has always mocked 


it.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
The Canadian Forum. 
Dear Sir: 

I have just been going through the January issue of my Forum 
and have come across a stumper. Many times in the past I have 
found things in your articles or editorials that I did not understand; 
but I know that so often there are so many things like that that are 
beyond the understanding of that portion of Canadians who, like 
myself, have a “blind spot” in their education that I have, instead of 
writing and in all likelihood going off “half-cocked,” just waited for 
a fuller explanation to come along, or have gone in search of an 
explanation. 

Bear in mind that I live in Kirkland Lake, when trying to fathom 
my reluctance to accept your statement: “When Mr. King goes it will 
disintegrate altogether; and, incidentally, we shall then realize what 
a really big man Mr. King was, when we see the pigmies who succeed 
him in the Liberal party trying to deal with this most delicate and 
difficult of all Canadian problems.” 

I have been a C.C.F.-er for quite a number of years and, as such, 
am vitally concerned with this democratical ideal we are fighting for 
today. I have read hundreds of books and pamphlets by historians, 
economists, politicians, etc., in an effort to learn the real basic reason 
for the world’s troubles. It is quite true that I have much to learn 
and it is also quite true that I am well aware of that and intend to 
keep plugging along, trying to overcome my lack of knowledge. But 
how, in the name of all that is good, can you expect me to accept such 
a morbid comparison as between a big man and the pigmy that is to 
follow? In this case the big man was so small as to be insignificant. 

A truly big man has a mind of his own. It is his servant. He can 
bend it to fit the facts of any given circumstance, once those facts 
are available. What big man could assemble the known facts of 
“ten per cent. plus” and talk total war; the anti-labor tactics of big 
industry in general, but the Inco in particular, and talk of Demo- 
cracy; the plight of our farmer and talk of inflation control; the 
plight of our blind, crippled, indigent and aged and talk of security? 

The problem of the French and English-speaking co-operation came 
much nearer a solution at the last C.C.F. National Convention than 
at any other time in the history of Canada. A French delegate, a 
comparative newcomer to the C.C.F. ranks, sat through the conven- 
tion. At the close of the second day he arose and spoke in French: 
“They told me in Montreal that this Party was for the English; but, 
I tell you, if this is what you try to do, then it must be for us, too, 
because this is what we try to do.” 

How big would your “big” man be, Editor, had he ever permitted 
the French and English working men and women to sit in together 
in the forming of any of the various policies he has been the physical 
and verbal apologist of in the past twenty years? 

Perhaps, within the confines of those entrusted with the shaping of 
any and every form of control of industry and capital by industrialists 
and capitalists, he has been big. In the light of human endeavor he 
has been very, very small. I can sympathize with the man who is 
forced to try to break stone with a rubber hammer, but I cannot 
believe him when he tells me that he wants it broken if he consistently 
refuses to accept the proper tool. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNIE FISHER, 
Kirkland Lake, Ont. 


(Our reference to the bigness of Mr. King was clearly limited to the 
sphere of English-French relations. It is quite possible—it is, in fact, 
usual—for leading public men to show great qualities on some issues 
and to be very petty and wrong-headed on others. The Canadian 
Forum in the past has made sufficiently clear what it thinks of Mr. 
King’s policies on labor, agriculture, civil liberties and social security; 
and we shall probably have occasion to use harsh words about him in 
future. But C.C.F.ers should avoid the habit of making a personal 
bogey-man out of Mr. King. That sort of infantilism may best be 
left to the Mitch Hepburns. EDITOR.) 


The Editor, 
The Canadian Forum. 


Dear Sir: 


I enjoyed most of Northrop Frye’s article on “Music in the Movies,” 
since I have a keen interest in that subject myself. 

The movies are just beginning to come into their own now, but it 
will take a long time for people to fully appreciate the value of the 
movie as a medium—perhaps the greatest medium of expression. I 
say the greatest because a good movie consists not only of good 
acting, but of good music and (most important of all) of good 
photography. In other words, a fine movie is a work of art, and 
the power of the movie as such should not be overlooked. 


The Canadian Forum 


The poor public has been fed so much movie “corn” that the 
average movie-goer shudders with horror when it is confronted with 
anything unconventional on the screen. Consequently, great pictures 
like “The Informer,” “Modern Times,” “Magnificent Ambersons,” 
“Tom, Dick and Harry” (which was a masterpiece in its own way), 
“The Little Foxes,” “The Night of the Fire,” “The Long Voyage 
Home,” “All That Money Can Buy,” and many others, are far over 
the heads of the average movie-goer and most of these fine pictures 
were box-office flops. Pictures as superb as “Major Barbara” and 
“Pygmalion” are somewhat easier to take, because in such films the 
play is the thing and symbolism is seldom employed. 

Of course, since most of our pictures now emerge from the glitter 
and sham of Hollywood, we can hardly expect that the movies will 
come into their own for a long time. It will be a very gradual 
process. The average movie-goer is uneducated regarding the valve 
of the movie as a medium of artistic expression. He has been fed 
long on stuff like “Tales of Manhattan” and “Babes on Broadway’ 
that if he is, by chance, confronted with a spectacle like “The Littl 
Foxes,” or “The Magnificent Ambersons,” he is tormented by a 
violent fit of mental indigestion. On the other hand, the above. 
average person often misses the finer pictures, having been soured 
on movies by all the “corn” he’s seen. The reaction in that case often 
results in complete indifference to movies, good or bad, and, as would 
naturally follow, in a most unprogressive attitude toward movies, 

It’s some time since I read Katharine Cornell’s autobiography, but I 
remember distinctly that she was not at all snobbish (as so many 
stage addicts are) regarding the movies, and stressed that she went to 
them often and enjoyed them greatly. 

More power to the movies!—(and I am not getting a commission 
from anyone for that statement!). Some day they will come into 
their own. 

Sincerely, 


GRACE WILKS, 
Toronto, Ont. 


The Editor, 
The Canadian Forum. 
Dear Sir: 

The December issue of your magazine has come into my hands 
only within the last day or two, therefore the comment I wish to 
make upon its contents will no doubt be somewhat antiquated. 
Nevertheless, the article “Music in the Movies” is one of particular 
interest to me, and I should therefore like to write you a few words 
on it. 

There is one fundamental point upon which I would take issue 
with Mr. Frye. “Music,” he says, “has been used as a background for 
movies ever since the latter were first made; since then, the movie 
proper has developed amazingly, but the incidental music has kept 
pace with it only just enough not to be completely incongruous.” | 
am afraid that this can be taken only as a statement of personal bias, 
rather than of scientifically acquired fact. As Mr. Frye himself points 
out, his remarks may not unfairly be classed as “vague and ill 
documented.” No part of his essay is more open to this criticism, 
I think, than the above quotation. 

The statement that “the movie proper has developed amazingly’ 
must be severely qualified. On a rather low plane of achievement, 
this statement is no doubt true of almost all American movies. For 
one thing, at least, and at long last, they move. Gilbert Seldes has 
long maintained that the most important prerequisite of a moving 
picture is that it move, that there be action, and that the camera 
accurately portray that action, rather than itself become immovable, 
and thereby bring any action to a stop. Most movies of to-day then, 
even the very bad ones, succeed in doing this. They have attained 
what has been described as “that slick, professional look.” Settinss 
are adequate, lighting is correct, acting believable, and direction 
intelligent. 

But all these together do not make a work of art. If only thes 
ingredients are present, mixed with a fair scenario, then what results 
is merely the ordinary every-day motion picture. When the relatively 
great number reached by the output of the motion picture industry 5 
considered, then perhaps good workmanship is the best that can be 
expected from the average picture. 

Now for my point: I maintain that the level of expertness arrived 
at by the rest of the industry has also been attained by the composes 
of motion picture scores. I wish to point out that the scientific fact- 
finding so necessary to a discussion of this kind has not been carried 
out by me. Therefore, this, too, will be an argument based on bias 
and must be taken as such. However, I do propose to submit fatts 
gleaned from my limited experience, for what they are worth, 
support of my contention. Perhaps “facts” is the wrong wor) 
perhaps “opinions” would be more accurate. 

First of all, I think that there is no difference of opinion as to tht 
technical aspects of the music’s presentation. I think it will generally 
be agreed that the performance of the music and its recording on tht 
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sound track are good; much better, in fact, than was the case when 
music first appeared “on the screen.” Also, the production where 
the music forms part of the plot is also ruled out, since the discus- 
sion here would more aptly go under the title of “The Movie 
Scenario, and What’s Wrong with it.” This leaves us with the 
musical score as background for the action portrayed on the screen. 

The mere fact that the score goes so often unnoticed is a tribute 
to its excellence. Think of it in this way: If the sound track were 
suddenly to stop, if the musical background were suddenly to be cut 
off, or even if the music was missing from the very beginning, what 
would be your reaction? Conditioned as we already are, I think this 
can be readily predicted: you would be brought up with a start, and 
you would notice a lack of something upon which you had learned to 
rely. The same thing would undoubtedly result if the musical score 
were to be noticeably inappropriate. You would immediately notice 
it. Mind, I do not claim the music to be good merely because it is 
appropriate to the film. But I do think that it would be unfair to 
expect a higher level of excellence from the score than from the movie 
for which it serves as a background. That this does sometimes happen 
I will try to demonstrate later. In any case, if the music serves its 
purpose, you absorb it in precisely the unconscious manner that you 
breathe in air. Only when either loses its proper qualities do you 
become aware of it. 

No; that is not quite right. Occasionally, on a glorious day out in 
the woods, or even, though very rarely, in Toronto, you suddenly 
realize that it is not just air that you are breathing; you feel the 
exhilarating tang of it as it enters your lungs, your whole body tingles 
with a feeling of well-being. A superb musical score can do the same. 
Or even isolated spots of an otherwise ordinary score. It is not a 
necessary correlation that an outstanding film will have an equally 
fine score, or that a run-of-the-mine film have a comparable score, 
although this does frequently happen. Possibly it is more easy to 
recognize a good. score when it accompanies an otherwise poor picture, 
because a really good film is so successful in centreing our attention 
on the action, to the exclusion of all else. 

One bit of music which has remained with me for years, ever since 
my earlier high school days, in fact, accompanied a film which was 
not at all superior. The film was called “One Rainy Afternoon,” and 
starred Francis Lederer and Ida Lupino. Hugh Herbert was among 
those present. The little snatch of music was Herbert’s theme. He 
was a deliciously lunatic character, with a tripping little trot to 
match; his theme was equally delicious and equally humourous, and 
appeared every time he appeared. Now please note this: Here, in an 
undistinguished little film, we have a bit of music which has its own 
recognizable personality: the audience laughed every time Herbert 
appeared: I am certain that I, at least, laughed just as much because 
of the music as I did because of Herbert’s antics. A movie may be 
memorable for many things; for me this movie was made memorable 
by the music. 

Another film equally ancient is the Soviet motion picture “Three 
Women,” the score for which was written by Dmitri Shostakovitch, 
of renewed fame. The picture ends with a really poignant death scene, 
in which the most lovable of the three heroines dies on the field 
of battle, during the civil war following the revolution. One might 
expect, as the heroine dies, to hear lamentations from the score. But 
no; instead of the dirge-like music expected, there is a sudden burst 
of trumpet calls, the exhilarating notes calling the triumphal charge, 
the three trumpets urging the people’s army on to eventual victory. 
It is a stirring, exhalting moment, 2 moment which could easily be 
adapted as an allegory of the Soviet’s present mighty labours. 

Another, more recent Soviet score was written by Serge Prokofieff 
for “Alexander Nevsky.” I myself have not heard this, but it has 
been widely acclaimed. 

Aaron Copland has auite recently won kudos for his excellent score 
to “All That Money Can Buy.” Other recent films have had note- 
worthy scores. One of the best composers in Hollywood to-day is 
Alfred Newman, who wrote the score for what is considered by many 
as the verv greatest motion picture ever made, “Wuthering Heights.” 
This picture could never have reached the heights of suspense and 
mvsterv and delieht that it did without its extraordinary successful 
Integration of inspired direction, acting, photography and music. 
Incidentallv, the scenario also helped. 

Other American composers of note are Max Steiner, of Warner 
Brothers, and Erich Wolfgang (I think) Korngold, imported from 
Europe, both of whom are given a whole frame to themselves for 
their credit lines. The British composers have done very well also, 
outstanding among them being the composer of the score for 
Sanders of the River,” whose complicated name I have forgotten, 
and Richard Appenhall, who composed a beautiful score for Charles 
Laughton’s “The Beachcomber.” é 

All in all, I think that, while it is agreed that the distances 
Separating the higher peaks among the motion picture scores are 
relatively great, these distances do not loom very much larger than 
do those separating the peaks in any other of the arts. Certainly, 
truly great motion pictures, considered as an integrated whole, do not 
Occur at appreciably smaller intervals, 
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In conclusion, Mr. Editor, if there are any errors of fact in the 
letter, which you have noticed, I should like to apologize, with the 
half-hearted explanation (as realizing its inadequacy), that I am 
many miles away from any corroborative source material and have 
had to rely on a none-too-accurate memory for these facts. 

Yours very truly, 
ROY I. WOLFE, 


US.ONTHEMOVE 
Graham McInnes 


& AMERICA entering her second year of war is a mighty 
industrial juggernaut, rolling forward with majestic impetus. 
She is also still the old Whore of Babylon, and therefore 
continually attractive, even to a country which has begun to 
pride itself on a new austerity, and to achieve self-discipline 
in a manner as yet dimly seen by the land across the line. 
These, at any rate, are two strong impressions a Canadian 
may carry away from a flying visit: two impressions as 
contradictory as the U.S. make-up. It may be that the recent 
spending spree was the last kick before America settles down 
to pull in her belt; but travelling through the land on the 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor made you feel that here was one 
country so rich it could always have a certain amount of 
butter with its guns. 

In the clubcar, still on Canadian soil, the multi-uniformed 
republic makes its first bow through the immigration service 
—‘“Are you an American Citizen, sir?” No, but you’ve got 
Form H and a passport. Across the way tired businessmen 
order double orange juices; a Norwegian airman buries his 
nose in the four-inch-thick Railway Guide. You put your 
watch back half an hour, jolt over a maze of tracks outside 
Hamilton and fall asleep to the rumble of wheels carrying 
the train into the promised land. 

Somewhere in the night the train slides under the St. Clair, 
and dawn brings the frozen plains of Indiana, hurtling past 
under a watery winter sky. Plumes of smoke from war 
plants trail briskly eastward. 

“Are we on time, porter?” 

“No suh, half an hour late. Hit a truck this side of Imlay 
City.” 

“Anyone... .?” 

“Yup. All killed. Held us back around half an hour.” 

A blood red sun rises over acres of toytown war workers’ 
houses, fringing the marshes near Valparaiso, and the dreary 
infinity of Chicago starts to clutter the dun plain. Hammond, 
Whiting, Indiana Harbor, Blue Island, Calumet, each with its 
thrust of working smokestacks. Then a maze of tracks: 
Nickel Plate, C.B. & Q., Illinois Central, Rock Island, stitch- 
ing in and out, intersecting at all angles. “Comiskey Park, 
Home of White Sox” swims by, and you pull into the 
draughty old barn that still does duty as Dearborn. 

Outside, a long wait for the canary yellow glory of the 
Parmelee Transfer Co.’s eight-seat super-duper taxi reminds 
you that shortages we have felt for months are just beginning 
to pinch in this isolationist stronghold. You plunge into the 
rackety jungle of downtown Chicago, the obverse of the 
hollow shell which presents so magnificent a facade to Lake 
Michigan. 

The largest hotels are taken over by the services, but even 
a small hotel brings awesome contact with capacity travel 
business. Chairs, berths, hotel rooms must be booked 48 
hours ahead. Stand in line off the hotel lobby and wait your 
turn while the agent, through some feat of agility, hunches 
his shoulders to squeeze a telephone against either ear. 

“For Pete’s sake,” says the little man, “all I want is a local 
on the IC to Kankakee.” Back comes the reply from the 
pimply youths recruited from the bottom of the manpower 
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barrel. It is the savage snarl of the overworked and over- 
strained: “Alright, ALL-RIGHT!” 

Outside, crowds gather round the mysterious covered 
craters that indicate progress on the building of the subway, 
a fruitful source of local pride. Along State Street, Marshall 
Field’s is crammed with seasonal goodies and the stores are 
full to bursting. “BUY IT IF YOU NEED IT” is the easy- 
osy slogan which can puncture price ceilings as fast as Wash- 
ington can think them up. Closer living doesn’t come easily 
to a people who for 30 years have been high-pressured into 
buying two if they need one. Will anyone offer to cut out 
promotional advertising for the duration? You can almost 
hear the roar from the Tribune Tower: “This bureaucratic 
infringement of our liberties by the Roosevelt Administration 

The Art Institute, straddling the IC tracks, has a Grant 
Wood memorial show. Seen in the mass, his paintings, too, 
seem to fit into an isolationist pattern. Later this view may 
be reinforced where these matters are discussed: “Grant 
Wood’s fulla crap;” ‘“Benton’s an America Firster;” 
“Curry’s selling out to the bourgeoisie; he’s a goddam fascist.” 
Chicago, Chicago, you toddling town: is this 1933 or 1943? 

State Street at night must be the most brilliant galaxy of 
lights in the world, now that New York and Los Angeles are 
dimmed. It’s the whirling dervish of all the Main Streets, 
and the bars in the Loop—the ones entered at street level— 
are doing a land office business. “Set ’em up again, boy.” 
“C’mon Dorothy, give us Mister Five by Five.” And 
Dorothy Donegan twists her face in fierce exasperation and 
pounds with her feet, while the men in uniform, packed eight 
deep in the booths, and sitting atop the partitions, cheer like 
mad. 

Down through the ghastly desert of the South Side to the 
Club de Lisa. Negro boys in uniform chaff, while their girls 
simper with delight. “Hi sarge, does your mother know 
you're here?” “Listen to the Navy,” “Yeah, Navy from 
Chicago Navy Pier,” ‘Wheredya get the stripes, sarge,” 
“He picked ’em up at the corner store,” “Boy is he ever 
tough!” Inside there’s not room between tables to walk, let 
alone dance. “Try next week, buddy, we’re BUSY!” 

Along the lakeshore, where waves pound savagely in, the 
crazy pattern of Chicago recedes into the brief afternoon. At 
Englewood station, where three main lines interlock, the 
Pennsylvania’s “General” comes thundering in. Nine cars 
long, one is a diner, two are club cars. One third of this 
train is a nightclub on wheels. Again it’s the men in uniform 
who predominate. The soldiers with their bird of paradise 
insignia and the gabardine-like texture of their uniforms. 
The sailors, kids mostly, moving to the east coast, sit up 
straight, drinking beer and topping each other’s yarns about 
girls. 

Here and there is the amazed exasperation of a soldier, 
caught in the soulless grind of the vast army machine. 

“Now listen soldier, I can’t let you ride here. You ain’t 
got the right ticket.” 

“But I travelled on this ticket clear through from San 
Diego.” 

“That’s alright, but I’m responsible to the company.” 

“Well, okay.” 

“We want you to ride comfortable. Now, if you just sign 
here...” 

“T don’t want to sign ANYTHING.” A wise soldier knows 
the army. 

“All we need is your name right here.” 

“You don’t get my name right anywhere.” 

The raw icy wind sends the smoke from the Gary steel 
mills dipping in a wide curve, and thereafter the landscape 
is a succession of flaring war plants against the harsh black- 
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ness of a December night. Fort Wayne, with the huge bulk 
of International Harvester turning out mechanized vehicle 
parts. Canton, a blaze of light against the hills fingering 
down to Ohio. The murky flare of Pittsburgh, seemingly and 
actually 20 miles long. 

Next morning, under the quiet purr of electrical traction, 
the ‘‘General” stops briefly in North Philadelphia. A distant 
knuckle of downtown skyline catches the eye of the soldiers 
in the washroom. “Good old Philly. Am I ever glad to be 
back!”; and crowd of relatives cheer at the station. On across 
the Delaware (“What Trenton makes the World takes”), 
into the Jersey octopus with Newark’s towers standing out 
cleanly from the marshes, and the Pulaski Skyway now bare 
of all save trucks and government autos. 

Daylight New York differs not very much from the peace- 
time city. There is less traffic on the streets, much less, and 
at eight in the morning 7th Avenue looks like Chirico’s 
“Mystery and Nostalgia of a Street.” Taxis are harder to 
come by. Uniforms are everywhere: the army with its many 
insignia, the WAACS and WAVES, the men from Brooklyn 
Yard, British staff officers, Norwegian and Polish attaches, 
and a sprinkling of R.C.A.F. boys. The British Navy has 
taken over the Barbizon-Plaza, and each noon the basement 
bar sags under the elbows of junior officers, many of them 
bearded. “Sun’s over the yard-arm, old boy; time for a 
snifter.” The city shows, too, the stylistic changes in 
women’s dress that come when a nation, that can still afford 
to dress its women, goes to war. The stores up and down the 
Avenue show a profusion of teaser evening gowns with 
plunging necklines and slit skirts. 

But at night under the blackout, the city is strangely 
impressive. You can look up and see Orion above E. 52nd St. 
Times Square is dull gray: no Wrigley’s; no Planters Pea- 
nuts; no Trans-Lux news; no nothing. But the crowds, 
beneath the downlit twilight of black-frosted street lamps, 
mill in the same old way. Traffic lights are tiny crosses, as 
in Britain, but the unaccustomed dimness makes them easily 
visible for ten or twelve blocks. - 

The Eastern shoreline is also impressive. The drab and 
smoky Connecticut coast takes on new significance with its 
bristling war plants; so does the industrial ganglion round 
Providence. And the domes of the Rhode Island capitol and 
the Boston State House are no longer floodlit beacons. 

In the Vendome and other sedate nightspots the last of the 
Boston bluebloods disport themselves in stilted grandeur and 
become magnificently tipsy, with extreme unction, while 
awaiting their draft call. The poise of the aristocracy is still 
something to envy in a land which has produced in less than 
a year the confusion of the “Normandie” wreck and the panic 
of the Cocoanut Grove. These latter signs seem to show that 
the emotional unbalance of the Americans may be a severe 
weakening factor in their ability to adopt an adult and 
critical attitude toward war news both good and bad. 


As the ancient plushlined cars of the ‘““Montrealer”’ pull out 
from Boston’s North Station, the image of the clawing horror 
of the Cocoanut Grove seems to weave a disturbing counter: 
point to the grand sight of the Amoskeag Mills, in once 
derelict Manchester, now roaring full blast on war orders. It 
seems to play a queer fugue to the truly massive industri 
effort you have seen. And looking out over the bleak snow- 
covered flats around St. Jean, the traveller may sense that 
the flatness symbolizes our lack of national highlights; but 
it underlines also the austere pattern of closer living neces 
sary to the war’s successful outcome. By British standards, 
we may be a land of milk and honey; but judged by ou 
neighbour to the south, we have come a long, long way 
toward the organized self-discipline which forms the image 
of tomorrow. 


[ 
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Night Road 

In the swath of the night 

I have heard the wind lowing 
In the paths of old darkness, 

And have felt the moon showing 
Her pale, full nakedness .. . 

Down the path of the night 
Runs the moon, emblazoned 

In her sun-borrowed white. 

James McDermott. 


Mortuary 


Flesh has fallen away. Trees 

And buildings are summer’s skeleton, 

Wind has loosened, disarrayed 

The separate ribs, the evidence of bone; 

Dead, deposited relics 

Shored up clean against a stiffened sky 

Fixed by the mortician cold 

Moving his fingers over them ceaselessly ; 

While the snow, decently to inter, 

Drifts in between the spaces, everywhere. 
Lieut. Irving Layton. 


Winter Scone 
Almost any half-lit street 
compromised by snow 
is a portent for a wit 
or a tinted cameo. 

Consider the white ramparts 
shielding doors and stairs, 
the chill when the lamplight 
suddenly flares. 

Disciplined armies 

without haste, without rest, 
stars the bayonet points 
seeking your breast. 
Organized, astounding 

can this cellulose forget 

the self-anointed fear, 

these points, this parapet 
And consider the street 

with its burden of snow 
framing aisles for a silence 
mystics acknowledge who know? 
O consider this mind 

on any gusty night 

cursed by division 

half darkness, half light. 


Lieut. Irving Layton. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


CANADA AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE: G. P. deT. Glazebrook; 
Oxford University Press, 1942; pp. VII, 156; $2.00. 

CANADIAN EXTERNAL RELATIONS: An Historical Study to 
1914: G. P. deT. Glazebrook; Oxford University Press, 1942; 
pp. VII, 312; $3.00. 

In these two volumes Professor Glazebrook has made a valuable 
contribution to the growing series of studies of Canadian foreign 
policy which has been sponsored in recent years by the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. Both books show the same careful 
scholarship and meticulous attention to detail which are characteristic 
of the author’s historical writing. The first, Canada at the Peace 
Conference, contains material more relevant to the present world 
situation. Canada expects shortly to be called upon to send pleni- 
potentiaries to another peace conference, there to attempt a reconstruc- 
tion of the world that will last, we hope, somewhat better than the 
Versailles settlement. How did our representatives fare at Versailles? 
What problems did they meet and how did they deal with them? 
These are the extremely important questions that Professor Glazebrook 
treats of in an entirely straightforward and dispassionate manner. 
They need to be considered very seriously today. 

Several facts stand out sharply. Canada was a small power at Paris 
and had to struggle hard to achieve recognition. The question of 
status was paramount, and in the effort to attain their rightful place 
Canadians found themselves fighting on the side of all the small 
powers against the inevitable tendency of the great powers (including 
Britain) to settle things by themselves and in their own way. “It was 
not only the constitutional status of the Dominions but the fact that 
they were small powers which made their position at the conference 
doubtful.” The change in our status since Paris will not change this 
basic fact next time. Sir Robert Borden emerges from this study as a 
tireless worker in the cause of Canadian nationalism; ultimately, like 
most politicians trained in the Dominions, he accepted compromises 
on principle rather than cause too much trouble. The rejection by the 
British of his proposed method of signing the Treaty, which would 
have symbolized the equality of status within the Empire in the form 
in which it later came to be accepted, shows how skilful the British 
were in keeping this nationalism within bounds. At the same time the 
fact that Canadians were part of the Empire as well as a nation in 
themselves gave them a dual claim to representation which they (like 
the British) used to some advantage, as Professor Glazebrook points 
out. It is unlikely that this illogical position would be recognized in 
the future, and henceforth Canada must expect to stand on her own 
feet as any other nation. 

Canada’s part at Versailles was scarcely a stimulating one. It is 
true we urged the nationalisation of arms manufacture (where is this 
policy now outside the C.C.F.?), but on a number of matters this 
volume shows Canada supporting a reactionary viewpoint, though 
always in good company. We objected, as is well known, to Article X 
of the League Covenant as imposing too rigorous an obligation of 
collective security. We wished it clearly understood that our control 
over our own tariffs was not to be interfered with by the Covenant. 
We expected full reparations from Germany. We fought any sugges- 
tion of racial equality which might interfere with our right to discri- 
minate against orientals. How ironic in these days of the Four Free- 
doms to remember that the Japanese sought in vain to have the 
following declaration included in the League Covenant, and that the 
British Empire was among those who successfully opposed the 
suggestion: 


The equality of nations being a basic principle of the 
League of Nations, the High Contracting Parties agree to 
accord, as soon as possible, to all alien nationals of States 
members of the League, equal and just treatment in every 
respect, making no distinction, either in law or fact, on 
account of their race or nationality. 


So ended the first lesson. 


In the second book, Canadian External Relations, Professor Glaze- 
brook traces the evolution of our foreign policy and external relations 
from the earliest times down to the last war. This is the first time 
that a single volume by a Canadian has treated at length of this 
aspect of our history—a fact that is perhaps some evidence that we 
are attaining political adolescence if not maturity. Much of the con- 
tent of the book will be quite familiar to readers who know some- 
thing of Canadian history; the material is not so much newly found 
as newly arranged. Something seems lacking, however. Out of the 
mass of fact no clear pattern emerges. So much Canadian history 
has a colourless quality, appearing as a long series of unrelated 
events. Is this the fault of our history or of our historians? Pro- 
fessor Creighton’s Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence showed 
something of a grand design, that gave a framework into which 
facts could be fitted, and Volume I of the Sirois Report does the 
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same on the economic side. There is little of this in Canadian 
External Relations. Yet surely in foreign policy the thread is clear, 
if tenuous; it is the emergence of national independence out of the 
centuries of colonialism. In a deeper sense it is the accommodation 
made by an invading host of settlers to the conditions of a new 
environment. We have to understand what we are becoming, to 
understand what we were. Professor Glazebrook is a faithful re- 
corder of data observed along the path of history, but he gives little 
impression of the direction of the path. But this, perhaps, is another 
kind of history, and meanwhile we are grateful for this orderly 
presentation of essential material. 
F. R. SCOTT. 


THE WAR THIRD YEAR: Edgar McInnis; Oxford University Press; 
pp. 329; $2.00. 


Those who have been subscribing to the Oxford Periodical History 
of the War pamphlets (25c a quarterly issue) will doubtless be 
aware that the present volume, The War Third Year, consists of 
pamphlets 10, 11, 12, and 13, covering the period October, 1941, to 
September, 1942, in book form. 

These pamphlets, or the equivalent volumes, deserve a wide reading 
for several commonsensical reasons. The first is that they provide a 
well-written, non-technical, current history of the war, in which the 
basic patterns of that struggle emerge clearly enough to provide a 
corrective for the foggy and faulty picture presented by the daily and 
weekly press. The second reason is that, in making clear those pat- 
terns, they disabuse the reader of any tendency to wishful thinking, 
for no one can read the record of Axis gains, and of our early 
inadequacies and ineptitude, without being made in some measure 
aware of the magnitude of the job ahead. The third reason is that 
they provide an easy source of all the official documents, relating to 
the war, which have been made public so far. 

Obviously, full answers to popular questions about the fall of 
Singapore, or about the significance of Hess, not to mention more 
important matters, will have to wait until further information is 
available, but Prof. McInnis already has more than adequate informa- 
tion to indicate the kind of answer we may then expect, and it will 
be surprising if he is shown to have more than a minor margin of 
error. For example, his estimate of the damage done at Pearl Harbor, 
written long before the recent official revelations, does not need a 
word of alteration in the light of those revelations. 

Prof. McInnis does not claim for his work a high degree of objec- 
tivity or comprehensiveness, but, within the limits imposed by writing 
a current history, he has done a remarkably good job. . 

G.C.A. 


BRITAIN IN THE WORLD FRONT: R. Palme Dutt; Progress 
Books, Toronto; pp. 255; $1.75. 


Published in England in early summer 1942, and in Canada in 
October with a preface by Tim Buck, this book falls into two uneven 
parts. It is, in part, a vigorous plea for a second front in 1942 and 
for “working clan” unity in Britain, and elsewhere by implication. 
It is indeed a pity that the author cannot discard the communist 
habit of ignoring inconvenient facts. He often has a very good case 
indeed, and there was no need to spoil it by distortions. The other 
part of the book deals at some length with various parts of the 
British effort at total mobilization, and exposes its shortcomings. 

The British set-up, especially as regards labour relations and social 
services, is so very much ahead of ours that we are apt to idealize it. 
Mr. Dutt’s book is a useful antidote. He is not impartial here either 
—he never is—but his complaints are well documented and worth 
reflection. The chapters on Production—industrial and agricultural— 
on Women in the War Effort, the Army and the Civilian Population 
are undoubtedly the best part of the book. The battle for democracy 
at home is by no means won, even in Britain; their controllers, if 
less completely than ours, largely control themselves, and the danger 
of reaction is very real, once the emergency is over. 

For those who can allow for the exaggerated communist flaunt, who 
can stand a good deal of jargon without being bemused, and who can 
fill in the omissions, this is a book well worth reading. The funda- 
mental thesis of Fascism as a universal disease, with its corollary: the 
differentiation between Nazism and the German people, strongly 
developed here, is thoroughly sound, and the many indications that 
Munichism is not dead should be remembered. 

The conclusion, it is true, is confusing: we must have a “working 
clan unity in a choir,” yet it must not endanger national unity, 
politically or otherwise. But then, that is the present party line 
which is very confusing indeed, at least as officially and publicly 
formulated. In reality, of course, it means that we must have the 
communist parties in control—or else! Which makes sense, though 
we may not believe it to be helpful. 


G. M. A. GRUBE. 
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POPULAR MATHEMATICS: Denning Miller; Longmans Green 
and Co. (Coward-McCann Inc.) ; xi+616; $4.75. 


Mathematics is indeed becoming popular; this is the fourth book 
in as many years dealing with mathematics for the general reader 
Its sub-title is “The Understanding and Enjoyment of Mathematics” 
—a more accurate and suitable description than that of a comparabk 
volume, “Mathematics Made Human and Exciting.” In effect, it js 
a combination of eight simple texts, dealing with the principal 
divisions of mathematics, from arithmetic to calculus, although thes 
subjects are hidden beneath rather silly chapter headings (“Unite 
We Stand” as a description of analytical geometry, for example), 
Explanations are clearly written and the introduction of a few 
historical notes adds interest to the descriptive matter. 

It is in the long written descriptions that Dr. Miller’s work dif. 
fers most noticeably from standard elementary mathematical text. 
books. He takes nothing for granted and goes to great lengths in 
covering all parts of the proofs which he expounds. An annoying 
detail is the author’s repeated references, in the latter part of the 
book, to “Descartes’ marvellous science.” Another difference is in 
the diagrams; while adequate, they are not good examples of 
draughtsmanship; the author admits (p. 528) that he is a “rotten 
draftsman” but he might have secured help from one who was not. 
A third difference is the absence of examples, there being only 
twenty-five examples (or problems) grouped at the end, designed 
to cover the entire content of the book. 

This last feature. raises an interesting question that has intrigued 
this reviewer in relation to similar books on mathematics, but never 
so persistently as in the case of this volume. Who reads books of 
this type? They cannot well be used as texts for instruction, and 
the dearth of problem examples renders this particular book of little 
value to the keen student who must work on his own, since only by 
the actual use of mathematics can its fundamentals be learned. The 
publisher evidently has other ideas, for it is said that this is a book 
not only for mechanics and engineers “but for doctor . . . lawyer... 
business man . . . housewife . . . physicist—and for the most of the 
men in the armed services,” an all but exhaustive list! 

The publisher is not alone in making extravagant statements, how- 
ever, for even on the cover the author says that mathematics is the 
subject “which has most added to my enjoyment and understanding 
of the business of living.” His enthusiasm allows him to go further 
and aver (p. x) that “it is the only field of thought in which an 
absolute truth can be established.” Apparently he forgot about the 
theory of relativity when writing that. Undaunted by historical 
studies, he states on page 52 that the differential calculus “was more 
responsible for the Industrial Revolution than all the steam engines, 
cotton gins, agricultural machinery, or other gadgets that are talked 
about so glibly in textbooks on economics.” Not content with his 
high claim, the author goes so far as to state on page 92, without any 
qualification, that “of all the benefactors of mankind, the one who 
first discovered this fact (that the sum of the three angles of 4 
triangle is equal to one hundred and eighty degrees) undoubtedly 
ranks ahead of all the scientists, and inventors of this or any other 
age.” 

The book is a good one, within its limitations and despite the odd 
features first mentioned, but such statements as those just quoted— 
and there are others—have answered the unspoken query that aro 
in the mind of the reviewer as he read in the publisher’s “blurb.” 
before looking at the book, that “No professor could have written 
this book.” He is tempted to add “How true!” but refrains from 
thus allowing brevity to steal a march on truth. 


ROBERT LEGGET. 


FROM THIRTY YEARS WITH FREUD: Theodor Reck; Longmans 
(Hogarth) ; pp. 214; $4.00. 


For the layman this book is disappointing, for it does not present 
any full length picture, either of Freud or the thirty years. Rather 
it is a series of papers, vaguely interrelated, and it takes completely 
for granted a pretty thorough knowledge of Freud’s own writings. 
In this the author is well within his rights, for he may choose his own 
audience. 

Yet about the first part—specifically memories of Freud by ont 
of his fellow workers—we have some right to complain. Except ‘0 
the very excellent chapter on the relationship between master @' 
disciples, which has a much wider application than the author givé 
it, we are given only a series of glimpses of the great man—but 0 
one can go on glimpsing for any length of time with any enjoyment! 

The rest consists of a somewhat uncritical review of some individ 
works of Freud: “Civilization and the Discontents” and “The Future 
of an Illusion.” and of some rather slight papers of the author’s ow! 
on Freudian lines. 

The whole collection is mainly of interest to specialists on Freud, 
and does not justify the title’s wider appeal. GMAG 
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CONTEMPORARY VERSE, A CANADIAN QUARTERLY: Alan 
Crawley, Editor; Vol. 2, No. 5; September, 1942; pp. 16; 
25c a copy, $1.00 a year. 

The contributions of the half-dozen authors represented in this 

issue of Contemporary Verse maintain a fairly consistent level of 

poetic merit. 

Dorothy Livesay contributes two rather long poems which have 
a firm, slender quality with an assertion of good taste and a fearless 
facing of mental and physical experiences. Her “Serenade for Strings” 
describes the process of childbirth. Atlhough she occasionally uses a 
trite phrase, like “Good Lord deliver us,” which is superficial in 
origin, because derivative, there are also many good lines that are 
strongly individual. The final moment of birth is reached with a fine 
crescendo effect. 

Rising and soaring 

On into high gear— 
Sudden knowledge! 

Easy speedway 

Open country 

Hills low-flying 

Birds up-brooding 
Clouds caressing 

A burning noon-day .. . 

Her other contribution, entitled “Five Poems,” deals with moods 
which are predominantly those of an actively creative personality. 
They are generally disconnected in theme but linked together as 
parts of a cycle of literary formulation. 

Night’s soft armor welds me into thought 

Pliant and all engaging; warm dark, 

No scintillations to distract 

Nor any restless ray, moon-shot. 

I am still of all but breathing— 

No throbbing eye, no pulse; and a hushed heart. 

Though work of this sort may not be grasped easily with either 
a first or second reading it possesses a value greater than that of 
mere personal expression. For it is the felt truth of a situation of 
the race, caught and immobilized in words. 

Ronald Hambleton’s “Sonnet on An Indian Dance” is musical in 
tone and sympathetic in intention. Miriam D. Waddington’s three 
contributions, though dirge-like in feeling, reflect something of the 
social consciousness lying behind the dreary faces one so frequently 
encounters in Canadian urban areas. 

“Idyll for a Fool,” by Ralph Gustafson, has, unfortunately, an 
air of violence and confusion which gives it a sense of incompletion. 
To draw forth, to express by free association one’s inner thoughts and 
sensations is part of a poet’s function; but it then becomes his 
obligation to shape such material into a significant work of art. 
And this poem seems to have achieved only the initial disorder of 


the creative process. 
ALAN CREIGHTON. 


THE QUIET LADY: Norman Collins; Harper; pp. 432; $3.00. 

A colorful novel with no present-day social or historical signific- 
ance, might be expected to attract a fairly wide public just now. 
This one seems, at first, to have all the necessary requirements. 
Indeed it is an English Book Society choice. 

Anna, the principal character, is the daughter of a French mother 
and a German father. Having fallen in love with a cousin on the 
distaff side, one Charles Latourette, she impulsively runs away from 
her home in Germany, to go to her lover in France. Her arrival at 
his home coincides with the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, 
during which Charles is killed. As an enemy alien, life in the 
Latourette household proves unbearable for her, and she finds herself 
alone in the besieged city. 

Her adventures during the years which follow, take her through 
the horrors of a French prison, from which she is rescued by a 
hotel-keeper, to the luxury of a villa near Monte Carlo as the 
mistress of a sinister creature, M. Moritz, who eventually tires of 
his beautiful but unresponsive mistress. In desperation, Anna seeks 
protection for herself and her child in a convent. But here, too, she 
is unhappy. By good fortune, she is sent to England as governess 
i an English country house, and in England she at last finds 
happiness. 

I must confess that I began to tire of Anna long before she got 
to England, and I strongly suspect that Mr. Collins did too. In any 
case, his handling of the novel lost the touch it had in the first two 
hundred pages. If a writer is going to weigh down his heroine with 
tragedy, the reader must be made to feel sympathetic. Anna—or 
Mr. Collins—just didn’t rise to the occasion. ‘ 

_ Of the many characters, I think that the hotel-keeper, who became 
infatuated with Anna during the siege, is the most skilfully drawn. 

The many changes of scene just before the outbreak of the war, 
and during its progress, were very effective in providing atmosphere 
and vividness, Had the author been able to maintain the same 
standard throughout, this would have been a most satisfactory book. 
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As it is, its petering out after the halfway mark will leave with 
many readers, only the impression of a second-rate novel. 


LA ROUTE DE CHAMPLAIN—F. D. McDowell: Traduit par 

George Panneton; MacMillan; pp. 493; $1.75. 

In view of its subject, The Champlain Road was destined to be 
done into French, and the result, in certain conversational passages, 
is, naturally, a heightened realism. Panneton seems, however, 
presumably with the author’s approval, to have modified consider- 
ably the book’s original proportions. For example, where the English 
version has fifty chapters, the translation has but forty. Apparenty 
readjustments were made in the interests of continuity but in a 
panoramic novel of this type it is hard to see what is gained by 
omitting, for instance, the original third chapter which presents 
revealing, if lengthy, musings of one of the chief characters. Cur- 
iously enough, despite alterations, the French version is actually 
slightly longer than the English one. 

The translator has, on the other hand, been very faithful to the 
book’s unpretentious style, which makes his occasional tendency to 
elaborate the more puzzling. A few examples chosen at random may 
serve to illustrate this tendency. “Icy fingers touched the skies and 
turned the velvet of their blue to steel” becomes “Le beau velours 
bleu du ciel, sous les doigts glacés de Borée, fils de l’Aurore, devint 
d’acier.” “Godfrey flushed with pleasure’ becomes “Godfrey sentit 
le rose de la satisfaction lui venir aux joues.” “Her glowing eyes 
smiled understandingly into his” becomes “Diana, radieuse, versa 
dans ses prunelles ardentes du soleil de ses yeux le chaud rayon qui 
confondait leurs dimes.’’ Such refinements, though distressing, are, 
fortunately, infrequent. 

The volume contains at least twenty-six misprints; on each of two 
pages a complete line of text is missing, and there is no indication at 
all of a twentieth chapter. 

McDowell’s helpful preface and explanatory notes are included in 
the translation, together with an interesting commentary by the 
translator on the spelling of Indian names. It is regrettable that the 
attractive map given in the English edition was not also made avail- 
able for readers of the French one. — 
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